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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Ovr Own Corresronpenr, } 


| hearse customs are every year becoming 
“4 more and more French customs. From the 
month of March—that is, after Easter—begin the 
notable fashionable assemblages. At this season 
are celebrated the rich weddings which give rise 
to receptions of a new kind in Paris, and which 
come, I think, from England or America. A few 
days before the signing of the marriage contract 
a great ball, called the betrothal ball, is given. 
The signature of the contract takes place in the 
morning, and is ac- 
companied with a waieh ae 
luncheon, and the | 
display of thetrous- | 
seau and the wed- | 
ding presents. The | 
civil marriage is 
gone through quiet- 
ly the evening or 
the evening but 
one before the re- 
ligious ceremony ; 
after the latter the 
invited guests re- 
pair to the house 
gf the bride’s par- 
ents, where an ele- 
gant luncheon is 
awaiting them. 
These different oc- 
casions call for toi- 
lettes somewhat 
less dressy than 
those for evening, 
but infinitely more 
elegant than visit- 
ing dress. Bonnets 
are worn, but they 
are richly trimmed 
with feathers and 
embroidery of iri- 
descent and gold 
beads; dresses are 
almost high, but 
sleeves reach only 
to the elbow, 
though it is true 
that they are met 
by long gloves that 
wholly cover the 
arm — gloves of 
peau de Suede, of 
course, which at 
this season are the 
only kind worn, 
even for evening. 

The composition 
of the toilettes also 
pertains somewhat 
—when one chouses 
—to the season, 
though, for that 
matter, anything is 
permissible, satin, 
brocade, and em- 
bossed velvet jos- 
tling silk gauze 
trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes, which 
lace is worn. ex- 
clusively in the 
summer, or even 
simple white mus- 
lin trimmed’ with 
lace or with raches 
of point d’esprit or 
embroidered * tulle. 
But the prevailing 
silk goods for sum- 
mer are Surah and ; 
merveilleux satin, which closely resembles it ; these 
are worn in all colors, ninety mantles .out of a 
hundred being made of black Surah: . All sorts 
of astonishing fancies are seen besides: foulard 
and linen stuffs are manufactured with a shower 
of miniature Chinese or Japanese trays on a navy 
blue, olive, or garnet ground, each tray bearing 
soine figure or landscape. These stuffs are com- 
bined with plain material to match, and present 
a singular but not unsightly effect. 

Beads of all colors are more than ever in fash- 
ion; for large wrappings they are used as borders, 
sewed on the edges and down the seams, while 











Fig. 1.—Nwns’ Verine axp Ortenra. 
CasHMERE Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





small mantles, and Louis XIII. capes of the di- 
mensions of a large square or round collar, are 
entirely covered with thém ;'they are also used 
for plasftons, being embroidered on stiff lace or 
gauze, with revers to: match; and are employed 
for cuffs, for large pockets set on the outside of 
the dress, and in short for all kinds of ornaments. 

May costumes are also made of cotton or silk 
handkerchiefs with plain centres and borders, ei- 
ther of the same or a different shade, or of a con- 
trasting color, Three of these are arranged on 
each side, so as to form a sort of over-skirt on a 
plain skirt to match. Charming suits are thus 
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made with: plain violet or garnet material, and 
striped -old gold :and violet or. garpet.. In: this 
case the trimming:is composed chiefly of pleated 
flounces! of the striped stuff, arranged ‘so as to 
spread out like a fan. é 

At this. moment: all kinds of ;toilettes are si- 
multaneously in preparation ::for receptions, visit- 
ing, walking, and balls—since dancing continues 
and will continue till the end of June; travelling 
suits, a few pretty, others practical, but not very 
pleasing to the eye—of this number are the beige 
or dust-colored @ostumes, with a short skirt 
trimmed with a very deep pleated flounce, a jack- 





Fig. 2.—Mousseuine bE Large AND Oriewrac 
CasHMERE Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





et to match, which serves as the waist, and a 
short cloak of the same material, made something 
in the fashion of the masculine garments former- 
ly known as Raglans, and trimmed on ‘the bot- 
tom with a pleated flounce like that on the skirt, 
which it just meets. A much more graceful tray- 
elling costume is one made of light woollen, com- 
posed of a short skirt kilt-pleated all round, at 
the back, or only at the sides, and: a jacket, ac- 
companied with a plaid shawl as a protection 
against sudden changes of temperature. Trav- 
elling suits are somewhat shorter than walking 
dresses worn in town. Travelling boots are of 





brims of these hats do not terrify the women of 
our time, who turn up the brim on one side, whik 
they bend down the other side, and curl over the 
brim in the back, thus devising a wholly new shape ; 
then line the brim with velvet or satin, and trim 
the outside of the hat with a few large Surah loops. 
For evening toilettes for watering-places and 
hops great use is made of figured gauze, that is, 
with mat figures on a transparent ground. Black, 
white, Pompadour—in a word, silk gauzes of all 
kinds—are combined with Surah, or else with the 
new fabric called satin de Chine, which has th« 
lustre of satin, while it is far lighter ; 
summer satin. 


in short, 


This 





yellow kid and gray coutille: they are cut rather 
high, and are usually, worn with, gaiters. It is 
said that this fashion. will be adopted next sea- 
son in Paris, and that gaiters will be worn with 
ali walking shoes. 

Dresses, while still very clinging in front, are 
bouffant on the hips and in the back; there is 
even the suspicion of a'tournure, which is worthy 
of note as a forecast of the future. 

The license that prevails with respect to bon- 
nets permits everything to be worn. There is a 
revival of the Italian straw hats, such as are worn 
by the working-women of Florence. The immense 


For description see Supplement. 
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fabric is also com- 


bined with light 
wool, choosing 
brown satin. and 
garnet wool, and 


trimming the whole 
with shirred bands 
and ruches of ved 
satin, for this color 
still retains its pop- 
ularity, and almost 
all the accessories, 
such as pipings, 
shirrings, etc., are 
of red silk or ¢ash- 
mere. 

Many _ corsages 
are made pointed, 
open in front; and 
clasped or laced 
behind. Linen or 
batiste dresses are 
made with shirred 
corsages, and worn 
with a belt. 
EmMEzuinge Raymond, 





Work-Stand. 
See illustration on 
“page 425, 

Tus work-stand 
is furnished with 
three cornet-shaped 
receptacles for fan- 
cy-work and sew- 
ing utensils, These 


receptacles are 
trimmed on the 
| outside with em- 
broidery on olive 
plush, for which 
| Fig. 26, Supple- 
ment, gives one- 
half of the design. 


Having transferred 
| the 


design to the 

| material, cut the 
: application figures 
of pale blue and 
pale rose satin; 
the former are 
edged with fine 
blue silk round 


cord and olive fill 
ing silk, which is 
sewed on with split 
silk of 


the same 
color. - The veins 
are worked with 


similar silk in tent 


stitch. The upper 

part of the figure 

of rose satin is 

: edged with filling 
Fig, 3.—Faitte anp Satin Foutarp silk of the same 
Dress. color, sewed on 


with rose silk in a 
darker shade. The 
tent stitching is worked with the darker shade 
of rose. The middle figure of rose satin is edged 
with old-gold-colored filling silk stitched on with 
split silk of the same color. The arabesques are 
formed of several rows of chain stitching worked 
with olive filling silk. For the herring-bone 
stitching use partly rose and partly old-gold-col- 
ored silk. The under edge of the embroidery is 
trimmed with a fringe of olive-colored worsted, 
which is composed of four transposed rows of 
knots finished with tufts and tassels of rose and 
blue worsted as seen in the illustration. Two 
of the receptacles are furnished each with a bag 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Jury 3, 1880. 





of blue satin, and the third is furnished inside 
with a piece of card-board of corresponding size, 
which is covered on the outside with blue satin, 
on which are set bands of satin for holding the 
sewing utensils. At the middle of the top is set 
a pincushion covered with blue satin, and edged 
with blue silk cord as shown by the illustration. 
The work-stand is finished with cords and tassels. 





LULLABY. 
So tired on this bright day of summer, 
So faint with the fragrance of flowers, 
Her tongue than the green grass is dumber, 
Her senses the heat overpowers ; 
And what, now all these overcome her, 
Shall we do for this darling of ours? 


A mantle of velvet we give her, 
And jewels that star-like shall gleam, 
And a crown of red poppies to quiver 
And nod as she crosses the stream— 
As she crosses the still Slumber River, 
And enters the broad land of Dream. 


In that land let her wander at pleasure, 
And visit the people of Sleep, 

Who are lavish of glittering treasure 
They rather would give her than keep, 

And share in their joy beyond measure, 
Till her heart in an ecstasy leap. 


No black, frightful vision pursue her, 
No trouble her senses affright ; 

But bright shapes and beautiful woo her, 
Each clad in a vesture of light; 

And exquisite pleasure thrill through her 
The whole of the sweet summer night. 


And if of her bliss she should weary, 
As weary she possibly may, 

Let the soul of our golden-haired dearie 
Come back to its dwelling of clay, 

To make our existence less dreary, 
And add a new light to the day. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, Juty 3, 1880. 











HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 





Harrer’s YouNG PEorre Jo, 33, éssued 
Fune 15, contains an illustrated sketch entitled 
“ Charley’s Balloon Voyage,” by FRANK H. Tay- 
Lor; “ Zhe Sun as a Worker,” by W.J. ROLFE; 
Chapter Three of “ The Moral Pirates,” with two 
illustrations ; “ The Big Dog's Lesson ;” “ The 
Carpenters Sermon ;” the conclusion of “ The 
Story of George Washington”; “An Indian 
Game,” illustrated; “ Living Honey-Combs ;” 
“A Well-meaning Little Busybody ;” and many 
other attractions. 





LAST YEAR’S VEXATIONS. 


F a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things, as we have been 
told, it is singular how often the reverse is 
true, and how we find ourselves forced to 
smile at the very affairs that seemed un- 
bearable in the bearing, but which have 
proved to be, if not angels in disguise, yet 
things that-took a gilding on their flying 
wings. Last year how bitter and detestable 
was that experience! This year the condi- 
tions are changed; the situation is other- 
wise ; it seems to have been a very trifle 
about which to make such a fuss; we laugh 
at ourselves and at that trouble of the past. 
The fact is that a person must be of a 
very sympathetic cast in order to feel in- 
tensely the troubles of others ; it is not quite 
possible to realize them ; evexy one has not 
sufficient self-forgetfulness to be able to dis- 
place himself, or sufficient imagination to 
plant himself on another centre as regards 
the universe, and occupy the position of an- 
other party. But that is what must be 
done if one would feel very keenly the pains 
of the past, for to-day you are yourself, but 
yesterday you were quite another person ; 
the kaleidoscope has taken a fresh turn, and 
the relation of atoms is a new one. Last 
year’s toothache does not hurt us; it seems 
as though it hurt somebody else: in truth, 
it seems as if we might have saved that 
tooth. Last year’s affront makes us smile 
to think we should have been such foois as 
to mind it; the misery we endured, a twelve- 
month since, in our old bonnet, from the con- 
tumelious stare of somebody in a Paris hat, 
is now, in the distance, too infinitesimal for 
us to cond d tor But then 
it is quite possible that we have a new hat 
ourselves this year, that nobody is affront- 
ing us, that our teeth are in fine order; we 
should not dream of allowing ourselves to 
be unbalanced by such trifles anyway now 
—what are they to be compared to the sore 
hangnail of the present moment, to the sud- 
den cracking and unexpected shininess of 
our best silk, to the bill with no money to 
pay it! Yesterday’s troubles vanish in the 
perspective of two narrowing lines; to-day’s 
hover just before the sight, and shut out ev- 
erything else. We can not, to be sure, for- 
get the facts of the past troubles; but all 
their sting is gone, and anguish over. 
Of course we are not speaking of the real 
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and significant griefs, the vital sorrows, of 
the past, the unavailing regrets, the losses 
never to be made good—events whose mean- 
ing has entered into our being, and incor- 
porated itself with our soul. Those things 
die only when we 40, and will not, it may 
be, die even then, for their discipline may 
have been the thing we needed most, and 
nothing that is really valuable and neces- 
sary for us can ever be lost out of our pos- 
session. In My Summer with Dr. Singletary, 
WHITTIER says: “The present will live 
hereafter; memory will bridge over the gulf 
between the two worlds, for only in the con- 
dition of their intimate union can we pre- 
serve our identity and personal. conscious- 
ness. Blot out the memory of this world, 
and what would heaven or hell be to us? 
Nothing whatever. Death would be simple 
annihilation of our actual selves, and the 
substitution therefor of a new creation, in 
which we should have no more interest than 
in an inhabitant of Jupiter or the fixed 
stars.” Still, although memory may thus 
be the vital current of our identity, we 
doubt if we shall carry with us, into any life 
whatever, memory of the little teasing de- 
tails of our annoyances, although their ef- 
fect may be felt forever in countless touches 
on our natures, like the fret of that cease- 
less dripping which wears a stone. It is, 
indeed, only the exceptional nature, and 
often the morbid one, that is able to recall 
pain, that is saddened by its recollection; 
but we can all of us thrill again with the 
recollection of old joys; and the optimist 
might well argue, from experience of the 
truth, that pain is perishable, but joy is im- 
mortal. 

Perhaps if we recognized this more forci- 
bly, the petty provocations, the little teasing 
troubles, that are so “tolerable and not to 
be endured” while we are laboring through 
them, would cease to make the present un- 


comfortable, would wear less detestable as- - 


pects as they came, would no longer excite, 
in the rebellion against them, our ill tem- 
per, malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and would make less final impressions 
upon our nature than even now they do; we 
might refuse to be provoked or teased by 
them, and remembering the evanescence of 
pain and vexation, and the permanency of 
joy, we might yet learn a lesson from the 
trees of the forest that heal their wounds 
with precious gums, from the oysters that 
mend their shells with pearls. 








CHANGE OF BASE. 


LMOST every family living in the city, 
and possessing a comfortable income, 
feels it a duty, both as regards hygiene and 
society, to go out of town in the hot months 
for a longer or shorter stay. Fashion de- 
mands it, and the imperious dame is not in 
the habit of taking no for an answer, and 
leaving anybody around her feeling com- 
fortable. But health for mind and body 
is thought to demand it too; one fears that 
change may be vital in calling a new set 
of nerves into action, and resting those 
that have become weary in use; and re- 
membering that still water grows stagnant, 
one desires to put one’s self in communica- 
tion with those other streams, all running 
to the great ocean of infinity ; and one feels 
assured that whatever wealth boarding- 
house keepers and hotels may reap from the 
change one makes, it will be only so much 
robbed from the doctor and druggist. 

But the point settled that the change is 
to be made, the question arises as to what 
that change shall be, and whither shall 
the wanderers’ steps be led; and the deter- 
mining of this point is really the most diffi- 
cult thing that one is called upon to do dur- 
ing the year, unless one has already very 
strong predilection for some especial course. 
Shall it be to the mountains we go, with all 
their high free air and bracing winds, with 
the wealth of color in the changing lights 
of the bare avalanche-torn rocks that turn 
their sharp edges to the sky, with the vapors 
swelling and curling in the valleys, with 
the rainbows spanning those valleys, and 
building supernal arches from point to point 
beneath our feet? Or shall it be to the sea, 
with its strengthening salt breezes, with ho- 
rizon after horizon crowded into the dim pur- 
ple distances that bend over the round side 
of the sphere, as it lifts its great blue and 
silver shield to the sun, as it draws the 
storms about it, and comes rolling and 
combing in to shore in an angry fleece of 
foam? And if it is the sea we choose, shall 
it be rocks and cliffs and dangers, or shall 
it be on the long yellow sands that we take 
hands? And, after all, might it not as well 
be some quiet farm-house, buried in its hill- 
side orchards, where Parisian toilettes are 
unknown, where the children can roll in 
the grass, tumble in the haymow, have the 
sweet cow breath, go berrying, learn the 
haunts of the wild flowers, oxygenate the 
blood thoroughly, and live’a natural and 
unconventional life? Or does it suit us bet- 
ter to have the conventional and fashion- 





able to the fullest extent, the bustle, the 
crowds, the music, the dancing and dining, 
the gorgeous dressing, the gay whirl of the 
Springs? Or yet shall we take to travel 
pure and simple, going to visit natural won- 
ders and beauties, or cool Northern cities, 
and caring only for hotels as necessary stop- 
ping-places, in travelling gear, on the way, 
while the memory becomes stored with scene 
after scene that make a perpetual picture- 
gallery in after-hours ? 

Whatever it is to be, the choice has to be 
made soon, or all the best places will be fill- 
ed, and it will be too late for any, and one 
will either have to take Hobson’s choice or 
stay in the city. It requires a good deal of 
bias, of predetermined taste and fancy, of 
knowledge of what there is to enjoy, for the 
director of a household to be quite sure to- 
ward which of all these summer paradises 
the emigration had best be turned. This 
place may be good for one member of the 
family, and bad for the other. The girl 
needs the sea-side, it may be, for general 
debility; the boy needs the mountains for 
his hay-cold. Another choice may be very 
pleasant, but also very expensive, and one 
can possibly lay out one’s money to better 
advantagé. And still another may be the 
very thing for the elders, while the young- 
er people should have precisely the oppo- 
site. One feels somewhat bewildered at 
first in view of all the circumstances, and 
has to end by arbitrary pronunciamento 
at last; and in considering that Wherever 
the family goes all can not have the front 
room, the first floor, the balcony, piazza, and 
bath-room to themselves, and that therefore 
some grumbling is inevitable, one is strong- 
ly tempted to act up to the old saying which 
bids you please yourself, and there is sure to 
be one pleased. And afterward, in the ex- 
citement of travelling, the settling into new 
quarters, the making of discoveries and new 
acquaintances, the general disposition to 
find everything agreeable, and if not so 
now, then to help make it so, it will usually 
end in pleasing everybody. 

* But after all is said, is it really now so 
absolutely necessary as it used to be to make 
the change of base? Is it quite impossible 
to be healthy and happy when residing in 
the city during the summer? May it not be 
that three or four days and nights away 
from home, in the course of all the year’s 
round, which almost everybody, who thinks 
of leaving at all, has the chance to have, 
make a sufficiently effective change to keep 
one from stagnation, and let one, for the 
rest, perceive and enjoy the superiority of 
the comforts of one’s own home, with all 
one’s belongings about, to the mosquito- 
bars and open trunk lids of the little closets 
given one to live in at the summer resorts? 
Times are to-day greatly changed from those 
when there were no vast parks, that are 
country-sides in themselves, with their rocks 
and woods, and grassy slopes and lakes, in 
every city; when there was no rapid transit 
by which to reach such spots, and not even 
any street cars—those times in which the 
habit of going away for air and coolness 
was formed and followed. Now street cars 
and steam-cars, elevated and surface rail- 
ways, cheap cabs and stages, make these 
parks almost as easy of access as if they 
were at our very doors; and in truth, in 
many instances, sc have cities enlarged their 
borders, they are really at the doors indeed. 
For twenty cents a day in travelling ex- 
penses, then, one can have all the clean air 
and coolness, all the green and budding leaf, 
all the sweetness and freshness of country 
life, that one could have for hundreds of 
times the expense.in going away, and come 
back to the exquisite comfort of sleeping in 
one’s own bed at night. So that if affairs 
are so imperative that one can not break up 
establishments and close houses and make a 
general exodus into other regions, one need 
not be heart-broken with anxiety and dis- 
quietude at staying at home, but can, on the 
other hand, be thankful that civilization is 
making the city as pleasant as the country, 
and often far more healthy. 





PREVENTION BETTER THAN 
CU. 


By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


f tag = necessity of more or less furnace heat or 
open fires during the fall and winter months, 
and often a large part of the spring, renders ear- 
ly spring cleaning a useless labor. No house- 
keeper, however perfect, can prevent great accu- 
mulations of ashes and fine dust, ascending from 
the furnace, or filling the air from the open 
grates, with each morning’s renewal of the fires. 
This, of course, finds shelter in carpets and fur- 
niture, and can not be thoroughly removed by 
the weekly sweeping. Carpets and furniture 
would be ruined by this daily deposit, unless ev- 
ery few months subjected to a more elaborate 
cleansing. Hence the great domestic béte noire 
that gentlemen so deplore, a general house-clean- 
ing, becomes a necessity. Were it not for the 
dust and ashes of winter, the depredations and 
defiiements of summer insects, and dampness, a 
little careful management cotid prevent any no- 





ticeable disturbance in the regular routine of 
household labor, or such derangement of family 
comfort that the most fastidious would not ac- 
cept with cheerfulness and patience. 

But we were intending to speak of some fea- 
tures of domestic management, where very care- 
ful housewives take more thought of the manifest 
nicety of their labors than of the health of their 
families. When the general house-cleaning has 
been satisfactorily finished, in the estimation of 
the most fastidious housekeepers, the last and 
crowning touch is to polish the grate in the bright- 
est manner, and paint or whitewash the sides and 
back of the fire-place, either drab, slate, or some 
neutral color. This having been accomplished 
to suit their wishes, from that time till the leaves 
begin to change in the fall, no matter what are 
the changes in the weather, they are very sensi- 
tive if any wish is expressed, or any necessity 
compels them, to kindle a fire, preferring to risk 
fevers, or any of the malarial troubles which re- 
sult from damp or cool nights and mornings, 
rather than see their clean, nicely painted grates 
blackened by the action of fire. 

This seems to us a great mistake. We are 
convinced that much sickness and suffering could 
be prevented by building small fires every night 
and morning. All the pleasure that can be de- 
rived from the beauty of nicely painted grates 
and“fire-places is lost in the knowledge of the 
price one may be called to pay for it. A well- 
blackened grate has fourfold more attraction for 
us, as it speaks of dry rooms, rosy cheeks, and 
good health, whereas unused and spotless bricks 
recall sad tales of stiffened joints, malaria, hollow 
eyes, and sickly complexions. 

We spent ten years at the West, and know all 
that could be known of chills and fever, and 
through the rough school of experience we were 
taught the importance of these morning and even- 
ing fires. Had we obtained this knowledge ear- 
lier in life, and through a gentler teacher, it would 
have saved much suffering. But what was a good 
theory and better practice in the new Western 
life is equally serviceable in any locality where 
cool nights and mornings follow and precede each 
day, or where sudden changes from dry to damp 
or rainy weather may be looked for. 

It is not wise or necessary in warm weather 
to build fires large enough to heat a room; only 
so much is needed as will suffice to drive out the 
dampness, and dispel the chillinesg that will in- 
evitably be felt on entering a room early in the 
morning, or soon after sundown. A few light 
sticks will suffice. In the city it is not always 
easy to find under trees or in a yard a small fag- 
ot of brush, which is the best material for this 
purpose; but in the country there is ample sup- 
ply of the right material, and there can be no 


_ excuse if one neglects to provide it. 


Any quantity of sticks or brush left from prun- 
ing or after a high wind will be found scattered 
about, which, if not carefully gathered up and re- 
moved, will very soon grow to unsightly heaps df 
rubbish. If only to save time, and from motives 
of neatnéss, all this should be gathered and put 
neatly away every morning. It is very little la- 
bor, and occupies but a short time. It is suit- 
able occupation for young boys and girls, who 
should be trained to be useful. They will find 
it a pleasant as well as a healthful exercise. Pro- 
vide the boys with a child’s saw-horse and saw, 
and a small light hatchet. Let the girls gather 
up the brush, while the boys saw or chop the 
branches into proper lengths, not more than a 
quarter of a yard long. Teach your children to 
save all the strings that come round store bun- 
dies, etc., and roll them into balls. They are 
just the things, when not too good, to tie up the 
bundles of fagots. Let each bundle be about as 
large round as a quart measure (wooden mea- 
sure). When the fagots are cut and tied in bun- 
dies, the children can take them in a child’s 
wheel-barrow, and pile them neatly in the wood- 
house, ready for use. 

One half-hour’s work by two or three little folks 
will keep all the brush and sticks neatly gathered, 
make a very useful kindling, do the children much 
good, and prove a good play instead of a burden. 
But if this litter is allowed to accumulate, the 
brush becomes a tangled heap, and what should 
have been a pleasure becomes a burden really too 
heavy for children to undertake. Either a man’s 
time must be given to the work, or industry, order, 
and neatness be made repulsive to the young. 

When among the pines and palmettos of Flor- 
ida, we look with longing eyes on the “ fat-wood,” 
as it is called, that can be easily had, and in great 
abundance, A few small sticks from a pine knot 
at the first touch of a match flash into a won- 
derfully clear and brilliant light, of short dura- 
tion, but shaming the best lamp-light, and in a 
few moments dispelling the morning and evening 
dam and securing dry but not heated air, 
enabling one to bid defiance to chills and fever. 
These lovely, brilliant fires, regularly kindled even 
when the thermometer rose to 75°, were evidence 
of good common-sense. 

By this simple method we fully believe that 
half the sickness which makes newly settled and 
what are called malarial districts such a terror 
could be prevented. It would be far more plea- 
sant, and certainly quite as effectual, as the im- 
mense abominable doses which the half-fledged 
doctors who experiment in those new regions pour 
down their patients’ throats, assuring them it is 
the only cure. 

Another great error that very notable house- 
keepers are in danger of is the exclusion of sun- 
light from their houses, saving their carpets and 
furniture at the risk of health. We wish we could 
impress upon the minds of our readers the great 
importance of admitting the sunlight into their 
houses freely, as well as dispelling morning and 
evening dampness by early and late fires. No 
article of furniture should be allowed in our homes 
that the sun may not shine on all day without in- 
jury. He should never be denied admittance 
save during the short time when the light is so 
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brilliant as to pain the eyes, and even then it is 
better to change the place where one sits than ex- 
clude the sunlight. A walk in the early sunlight, 
with the eyes protected by a veil or parasol, is ex- 
cellent. A sun bath is far more beneficial than is 
generally understood. It costs nothing, and that 
is the trouble, for many labor under the impres- 
sion that no remedy is efficacious unless it costs 
money. But pure water, careful attention to drain- 
age, fresh air, sunlight, and homes scrupulously 
freed from dampness in the early and later hours 
of the day, will save you the expense of heavy 
medical bills, and give you health, strength, vigor, 
and cheerful spirits more surely than any doctor 
can do. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN POLONAISE WITH FRENCH BACK AND ROUND 
SKIRT. 


HE graceful polonaise costume illustrated on“ 


page 429, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is one of the simplest and most grace- 
ful models of the season, and also illustrates some 
new features. Madame Raymond has spoken of 
the return to the polonaise in Paris, and one of 
the new caprices in such garments is to make 
them of severely simple shape, with as few seams 
as possible. This is bringing about a revival of 
the French back, which is made without regular 
side forms, and consists of merely two pieces, 
with a seam down the middle. At present the 
front of polonaises is extended very far back, as 
shown in the illustration, to meet the narrow 
French back; and to make the fronts fit proper- 
ly, a dart is taken directly under the arm. An- 
other feature in this polonaise is its irregular 
drapery, different on the sides, and made to look 
“hooped,” as if too scant at the pointed end. 
The round shirred collar and cuffs, and the rib- 
bon ties at the throat and waist, with the jabot 
of lace between, give a pretty finish to any sum- 
mer toilette. The round skirt is covered with 
kilt-pleating as far as is shown below the polo- 
naise. Wide and scant pleats that are not heavy 
are now preferred for kilts, and when the fabric 
is bordered they are made lengthwise, that is, 
along the selvedge, instead of cutting across the 
breadths. A very fine narfow pleating is set on 
the edge of the skirt beneath the kilting, and this 
may be in contrasting color, such as deep red or 
yellow, or else of the same shade as the dress. 
Figured foulard with a white border is used 
for the costume shown in the picture, and such 
foulard suits are among the most popular of the 
season, They are equally liked for breakfast 
dresses or for the afternoon, for walking or for 
driving, for the street or the house. Those of 
black foulard with cream or white figures, or 
more often polka dots, or else navy blue dotted 
with white or with red, are very popular for plain 
toilettes. Plum-colored foulard with white dots, 
and the plain grounds with merely a dotted bor- 
der, make most refined dresses. When more 
youthful dresses of foulard are desired, lighter 
colors are chosen, such as pale blue with a white 
dot or sprig, or else cream or gray grounds with 
contrasting colors in the figures, or white grounds 
dotted with red or black. A great deal of white 
lace is used in trimming such dresses, and the 
gay Surah silk employed for trimming is much 
shirred or pleated. Very gay dresses are made 
of the Turkish foulards with red grounds, and of 
those called Persian, from their intricate design 
and mixture of colors. There are also many Jap- 
anese colorings with fans and t moons in 
olive colors with much dark blue and red. Thus 
it will be seen that foulards are the popular sum- 
mer silks at present. They range in price from 
the very thin qualities sold at 75 or 85 cents, up 
to the expensive satin-faced fqulards that have 
quaint outline figures like engravings in black 
on pale blue, lavender, or white grounds. When 
these silks were restored to favor last year, they 
were made up in the bouffant Watteau styles, 
with paniers, and the contrasts of blue with pink 
and buff were the favorite colors; now all that 
has given way to simple styles, such as the plain 
polonaise with French back, and to dark rich 
Oriental colors. The twilled Surah silks in dark 
colors and in black are made up by this pattern 
into pleasantly cool suits, and are trimmed with 
self-pleatings, or else with lace laid over colored 
silk, Lawns, white muslin, Scotch gingham, per- 
cale, cambric, and the plainest calicoes may safe- 
ly be made by this design, as there are so few 
seams in the over-dress that it is easily laundried. 
The écru pongees that are now sold for $10 the 
dress make durable and tasteful costumes when 
made by this pattern, and the expense may end 
there, as they do not need contrasts of trimming, 
though pipings and pleatings of red Surah, or 
green or violet satin de Lyon, are used for many 
such dresses, while some are illuminated by the 
gay-colored satin foulards. 


OTHER POLONAISES. 


The Trianon polonaise with three-cornered re- 
vers turned back just below the waist in front, 
and a long princesse back, is another popular re- 
vival. This has been very handsomely made of 
black sewing grenadine, with the wide revers lined 
with cinnamon red silk, which is really a dark 
reddish salmon shade. The front and sides of 
the short skirt worn with such a polonaise should 
be flatly trimmed with rows of lace or fringe, or 
else laid in large pleats. Horizontal rows of rich 
fringe, or else pleated lace, forming panels on the 
sides, with a fully shirred breadth in front, are 
seen on handsome grenadine and silk dresses. 
Sicilienne of very light quality is also used for 
elaborate black polonaises, and is ornamented in 
front with a tapestry sash of quaint antique col- 
oring. The shirred fronts of polonaises have 
soft sash belts sewed in the under-arm seams, 
brought forward, and tied loosely in front or on 
_— -_~ = one polonaises are remod- 

b i drapery less bouffant ; 
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nure, where the fullness has been added, and is 
gathered into a deep cluster of shirring, which is 
attached just below the waist line. 

Polonaise suits of white muslin are among the 
latest French importations. One of these is a 
quaint fabric as sheer as mull, yet with running 
figures all over it like the patterns in Languedoc 
or in Breton lace. The skirt is laid in box pleats 
down the entire front, but is only pleated half 
way up the back, as the upper half of the back is 
concealed. The polonaise is turned back in front 
in washer-woman fashion, like the Trianon polo- 
naise just described, and shows all the pleated 
front of the skirt. The back is gathered in at 
the waist to represent a blouse, is simply draped 
below, and is worn with a white satin ribbon belt 
and flowjng ends... Languedoc lace slightly gath- 
ered edges the pofonaise. The pleating of the 
skirt is also edged with the lace, and this lace 
| rest# on a narrow pleating of the muslin at the 

foot. 

The Surtout effect is given to other white mus- 
lin polonaises by~-straight skirt pieces laid in 
broad shallow pleats, being attached just below 
the waist line in front, and sloping down to a 
point low on the tournure. Insertion of open 
needle-work is put in the three seams that shape 
the back of the waist, and sometimes a row of 
this insertion appears on the top of each pleat 
in the skirt of the surtout. A deep square col- 
lar of the embroidery is turned over low on the 
shoulders, and the square embroidered cuffs are 
turned back loosely from the wrists. 


DRESSY TOILETTES. 


The fancy for black and white mixtures, and 
the revival of laces, have brought a return to the 
rich toilettes of white silk trimmed with black 
lace flounces. These are especially handsome 
when illuminated very slightly with the brilliant 
Prince of Wales red satin, A beautiful dress 
of white silk has the skirt nearly covered with 
three deep flounces of black thread lace, which 
has the figures more plainly developed by being 
laid upon pleatings of sheer white silk-muslin. 
A black lace cape is draped at the top of the 
flounces to form a short apron. The square- 
necked basque is of white silk smoothly covered 
with black lace, and the sleeves of the lace are 
left without lining. Large bows of dark red 
satin are on the sides of the skirt, the corsage, 
and sleeves. 

Another full-dress toilette for summer is made 
of Surah silk in the fashionable lavender shade, 
trimmed with white embroidered silk, lace, and 
pleatings of the Surah. The train of the Surah. 
is plain, long, and flowing. Across the front 
and side breadths at the foot are alternate rows 
of the white needle-worked silk, slightly gather- 
ed, and pleated mauve Surah. Above this is a 
short wrinkled apron of brocaded satin in laven- 
der and mauve shades, and this brocade forms 
the trimming on tlie Surah basque, . A youthful 
dress is of pal@sblue foulard with cream and olive 
green figures. This is made like the lavender 
dress just described, but the pleatings across the 
front are of olive green plain Surah, alternating 
with light blue pleatings, over which are laid ruf- 
fles of écru embroidered muslin. 


TALLY-HO SUITINGS, ETC. 


An excellent wool fabric, sleazily woven, and 
heavier than French bunting, though not so heavy 
as flannel, is sold for travelling, yachting, and 
coaching dresses, and for country suits generally. 
It comes in the stylish gray and coachman’s drab 
suits, is double width, and costs 50 cents a yard. 
It is prettily made, with a tucked skirt quite full 
in the straight back breadths, a short apron stitch- 
ed near the edges, and a round waist, which may 
be plain, with darts in front and a French back, 
or else it is slightly gathered to a belt. In the 
latter case three or four tucks are now made each 
side of the buttons that fasten the front. Ten or 
twelve yards are enough for such a dress. 

Nuns’ veiling is a name given to many of the 
finer qualities of French bunting, but is a very 
peculiar fabric that has been in the market for 
many years, though used only for the veils of 
nuns, until last sammer when Parisiennes adopt- 
ed it for dresses, and manufacturers brought it 
out in pale blue, écru, and cream-color, as well 
as in the black and white used for veils. It is 
very hard twisted wool, with smooth surface like 
that of Bayonnaise, a popular summer fabric for 
mourning dresses, The genuine nuns’ veiling is 
distinguished by a wide selvedge at least an inch 
broad, and is in double fold, thirty-two inches 
wide: it costs $2 25 a yard. The modistes who 
go to Paris for their materials have imported this 
fabric in colors, but it is seldom found in the large 
furnishing stores except in black or white. Nuns’ 
cloth is the name given to rough-surfaced wool 
goods sleazily woven, and very similar to French 
bunting. This is sold, thirty-two inches wide, for 
40 cents a yard and upward, but the very wide 
double-fold nuns’ cloth cuts to better advantage, 
and costs no more in the end, as eight yards are 
sufficient for a dress, and may be had for 60 or 
75 cents a yard, 

VARIETIES. 


Very. thickly woven black silk mitts, costing 
from $1 to $1 50, are fashionably worn with plain 
summer toilettes, and are cool and pleasant to 
wear, serviceable, and are suitable with dresses 
of any color. : 

Turned-over linen collars that are rolled away 
from the throat without being pressed flat are 
very popular with young ladies who have adopt- 
ed the low-cut surplice dresses, as they fill up 
the open space sufficiently, and a chemisette is 
not needed. 

The Langtry hood is a popular part of English 
costumes. It is made of the dress material, but 


is laid widely open to show a gay Surah lining, 
which is sometimes striped in contrasting colors. 
It may be attached to an elbow cape or a scarf 
mantle, but Englishwomen wear it alone over 
basques or coat-shaped garments, without other 








wrapping. The shape is very simple, being mere- 
ly folded double (about half a yard broad when 
double) and sewed together at the end. The 
neck is rounded slightly, and the top is shirred 
to a standing collar. 

Belts for the front of basques are so broad that 
when they are meant to be smooth and straight 
they are stiffened by whalebones, and are orna- 
mented with two rows of buttons, five in each 
row. Nevertheless, the soft sash belts, with tas- 
selled ends, and carelessly tied, are more popular. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBe, & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


ComParine General GARFIELD with Senator 
ConkLIN@, the Chicago correspondent of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel observes that “‘ there is much 
of similarity, and at the same time great dissim- 
ilarity, between the two men. Both are large 
in stature, and both would be noted if strangers 
among thousands as remarkable types of phys- 
ical development. The verdict of the great ma- 
jority would be probably that GARFIELD looks 
more like the statesman than the New York Sen- 
ator. There is a grace and elegance in the per- 
son and manners of CoNKLING that approaches 
too near airiness to be always strong in its effect ; 
but the figure we now see before us is rough- 
hewn in form and rugged of feature. The verdict 
of ladies in the gallery, many times expressed 
during the Convention, is that ConKLING is ‘so 
handsome,’ and GARFIELD ‘so plain.’ But the 
Ohio school-teacher, minister, legislator, and 
statesman is not age Rye To the beauty 
of great strength is added the grace with which 
an illustrious and radiant renown will clothe 
any man. Large of form, with a huge head, the 
figure fixed like a rock on that table, while the 
building trembles with applause, is imposing, 
peerless, and grand. To all of this GarFre.p’s 
nature adds a charm possessed by few men—the 
beauty ofa generous and affectionate nature. A 
big heart, a sympathetic nature, and a mind 
keenly sensitive to everything that is beautiful 
in sentiment, are the artists that shade down 
the gnarled outlines, and touch with soft color- 
ing the plain features, of a massive face. The 
conception of a grand thought always paints a 
glow upon GARFIELD’s face which no one for- 
gets who has seen him while speaking. His 
eyes are a cold gray, but they are often—yes, all 
the time, in this speech—lit brilliantly by the 
warm light of worthy sentiments, and the strong 
flame of a great man’s conviction. In speaking 
he is not so restless as CONKLING; his speech is 
an appeal for thought and calm deliberation, and 
he stands still like the rock of judgment when 
he delivers it. There is no invective or bitter- 
ness in his effort, but there is throughout an 
earnestness of conviction and an unquestionable 
air of sincerity to which every gesture and into- 
nation of voice is especially adapted.” 

ENEVIEVE WaRD speaks French like a Pa- 
risian—without the least accent, that is. 

—Monsignore CaPet is a bankrupt, with debts 
to the amount of 000. 

—The Governor of Massachusetts has appoint- 
ed Mrs. CLARA LEONARD, of Springfield, on the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity—the 
first woman ever @ — on the board. 

—A New York gir is one of the ladies-in-wait- 
ing to the Queen of Italy. She was formerly 
Miss LortILuarp SPENcER, but is now the Prin- 
cess BOLOGNETTI CENCI. 

—Nobody can complain that art does not pay. 
Capout carries away as his winter’s earnings 
$50,000, CAMPANINI as much more, Miss NeEIL- 
SON an amount in the same neighborhood; Joun 
McCuLtoves clears nearly $60,000, and Mary 
ANDERSON $75,000. 

—Tovureutnerr, the Russian writer, whose 
novels have excited so much discussion, spent 
—T" his first Easter for many — in his 
native land, visiting Moscow, and taking part in 
the midnight service at one of the cathedrals in 
the Kremlin. 

—According to the phraseology of the London 
guilds—for which bloated and mysterious cor- 
porations Sir Coarves DILKE has a rod in pickle 
—the Prince of Wales is a haberdasher, and the 
Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught are fish- 
mongers; the Duke of Cambridge is a mercer 
and a merchant tailor; Lord BEACONSFIELD is 
also a merchant tailor, and the Lord Chancellor 
and the Chief Justice are mercers. 

—Mr. TROWBRIDGE, our consul at Vera Cruz, 
has called attention to a cactus known as the 
‘** pita,” with fibres sixteen feet long, and capable 
of being spun to an incredible fineness. The 
fabric woven from these fibres appears like silver 
tissue of wonderful delicacy. The plant flourish- 
es both in Mexico and Texas in great abundance. 

—Mlle. BERNHARDT exhibits a picture in the 
Paris Salon called ‘‘ Death and the Lady,’’ or 
La Jeune Fille et La Mort,” which is decided- 
ly “Frenchy.” The lady, in lilac silk and vel- 
vet, with a little lilac hat on her yellow hair, 
holds with one hand a purple lily to her heart, 
and with the other catches up her train. Stand- 
ing between the lady and the rosy background 
is a skeleton enveloped in the folds of a trans- 
eis yo winding-sheet, and she gently inclines her 

ead to his summons, as if it were not altogether 
unwelcome, owing to unpaid millinery bills, or 
other causes. 

—Mrs. Hays sent an elaborate wreath of flow- 
ers to Mount Vernon, to be laid on the tomb of 
WASHINGTON on Decoration-day. 

—The pine-tree which adorns the new seal of 
the State of Maine is engraved from the drawing 
of Miss Carotine Tausor, of Portland. The 
identical tree stands on the side of Dennys 
River, in Washington County of that State. 

—The lady who won the prize offered by the 
Art Interchange for the best design for decora- 
tive cards was Miss Laura HItts, a pretty, 
black-eyed young lady of Massachusetts, a pupil 
of the Hunt School. Miss Rosina Emmet, who 
won the much larger PRaANG prize, is well known 
in New York art circles as a conscientious and 
talented artist. Sheis the grandniece of the ill- 
fated Irish patriot Ropert Emer. 

—Before the education of Queen Victoria had 
been completed, and while there were yet so 
many lives between the young girl and the 
throne that the possibility of her succession had 
never been whispered to her, the task of one of 
her teachers was to instruct her in general car- 
riage and gait, in which she was singularly defi- 

cient. Once, at last, in complete despair over 
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her awkwardness, the tutor exclaimed, ‘‘ What a 
grand Queen of England you would make with 
this hop-and-go walk!’’ Instead of resenting 
his remark, the idea seemed for the first time to 
occur to her of the possible future elevation. 
She rose instantly in height, pulled herself to- 
ether, walked a queen, and halted no more. 
er will, says the teller of the anecdote, had 
thrown an electric force into the affected part, 
and curing it, had given her the port for which 
she has since been notable. 

—When the announcement of the Liberal vic- 
tory in England was made to Prince GortcHa- 
KOFF, he was sitting up in his sick-bed hardly 
able to dip his biscuit in the claret he was sip- 

ing. His face lighted up, he laughed outright, 
instantly dictated a letter to the Czar, and took 
a new lease of life. 

—Mrs. DrusittA Lana, of Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts, is a woman for American women to be 

roud of. When she was at the age of twenty- 
our years, and the mother of two boys, her hus- 
band was brought home disabled for life, having 
been rescued from the wreck of his vessel after 
days of terrible sufferings. Undismayed, she 
started a small shop, gradually increasing her 
stock, till she sometimes took one hundred dol- 
lars a day over the counter, and making, for 
fifty-nine years, all her trips to Boston for the 
purchase of goods in a sail-boat. During all 
this time she took care of her sick husband, 
who could do nothing at all for himself, edu- 
eated her sons,and started them in life, and 
adopted, brought up, and placed in good situa- 
tions twenty orphan boys and girls besides. Her 
spare moments she spent in visiting the sick by 
day and watching with them by night, and now 
in her ninety-third year she looks back on a life 
that few can rival. 

—Lady FoLkesTonz lately gave a concert in 
London, attended by several members of the 
royal family and many others of the “high no- 
bility,’ for which she had enlisted the services 
of most of the eminent musicians of the metrop- 
olis. The feature of the evening was the ‘‘ Toy 
Symphony,” much applause greeting the per- 
formers as they took their places—Dr. STEINER, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a penny 
trumpet, ARTHUR SULLIVAN with a ‘‘ cuckoo,”’ 
whose mournful notes made mirth, RaNDEGGER 
with a little drum, Benepict with bells, and 
Rosa with some other childish instrument. 
Lady FOLKESTONE, TREBELLI, and Henry Les- 
Lig gave ‘Three Blind Mice’’ on mirelitons— 
playthings giving the same effect as a comb 
wrapped in tissue-paper. 

—Captain ADOLPHUS GREELY, who goes out as 
commander of the HowGaTE arctic expedition, is 
a handsome young New-Englander, a native of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, tall and thin, with 
blue eyes and black hair, and a look of plucky 
endurance. He has great energy and ambition, 
and has been an unwearied student. He mar- 
ried, within a few years, a beautiful young lady 
of San Diego, California, and he goes on his 
cheerless and dangerous undertaking leaving 
her and a young son behind, from whom he can 
hear little or nothing during the years of his 
absence, The wives of such husbands need some 
heroism themselves. 

—Mr. Emory Srorrs, whose remarks in the 
recent Convention in Chicago created so much 
stir, is a small and rather dapper gentleman, with 
a large head and heavy beard. He came conspic- 
ae before the country as a defender of Gen- 
eral BaBcock in the Whiskey Ring trials. He 
has considerable legal eminence, and is a witty 
and oo conversationalist. 

—Mrs. Jonun Lituig, whose recent articles in 
HARPER’S MAGazinz, illustrated by Mr. AnBey, 
have attracted so much attention, is a grandniece 
of GERALD GriFFin, the charming and beloved 
Irish novelist of the last generation. Mrs. Liz- 
Lig is a very accomplished musician. 

—The Prince of Wales, writes a correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun, lately sent a note to Mrs. 
LANG@TRY, saying, “‘I am coming round to see 
you at 4 p.m. to-morrow.” The Jersey Lily 
returned answer, ‘‘ Oh, so sorry! grandmamma 
is in town for tea to-morrow at 4 p.m.’ The 
Prince did not receive the answer, however, in 
season, and presenting himself at the hour 
named, he found young Lord SHrewsBury (¢éte- 
@-téte with the fair lady. When the Prince did 
receive the belated billet, “‘Oho!’’ said he, “‘so 
Lord SHREWSBURY is the grandmamma,;’’ and 
they now call the kettledrum ‘‘my grandmoth- 
er’s tea.” 

—T. W. Hiaernson says he once saw an ad- 
miring group collected in an English garden 
around a fine specimen of the American mullein. 

—The equipage of the Chinese Minister to 
Great Britain produces considerable effect, in the 
present color madness, the Chinese coaching cos- 
tume being blue and yellow satin, the lady in the 
vehicle being unsparing in her Oriental finery, 
and every known tint being used in the adorn- 
ment of the turn-out. The Marquis Tsxne, 
owner of the any ete affair, speaks five lan- 
guages, is a good billiardist and master of the 
piano, a weighty essayist, and an accomplished 
diplomate. 

—Some years since a cluster of women, in as- 
sociation with Mrs. Jut1a Warp Hows, found- 
ed a society whose purpose was to bring the 
influence of women to bear in the promotion 
of peace. Their annual meeting recently took 

lace in Boston, and addresses were made by 

rs! Diaz, Miss Se~MA Bore, Miss JEnnIE 
CoLiins, Miss HornatTiaA WARE, and others. One 
of the speakers illustrated the blight of war by 
mention of the single article of gunpowder, of 
which the annual production for military use 
was stated to be one hundred million pounds, 
which would be equivalent to ten million pounds 
of fertilizing nitrogen, again equivalent in pro- 
ductive capacity to five hundred million pounds 
of bread! 

—Some of the most charming entertainments 
at the national capital are said to be the garden 
parties given by General and Mrs. ALBERT MYER, 
who live in an exceedingly picturesque mansion, 
with spacious grounds, formerly the head-quar- 
ters of the English legation. Being in the con- 
fidence of the weather, General Myer always has 
it to suit him, and nothing more effective could 
have been arranged than.a slight shower, occur- 
ring at one of these gatherings, just glittering in 
colored fire on leaf and flower, without really 
wetting the grass, and circling a great rainbow 
over one corner of the garden. Captain How- 
GATE, too, entertains as uniquely, when he char- 
ters a steam canal-boat, covers it with awnings, 
fills it with dainties, and takes his friends up to 
the stupendous scenery of the Great Falls, with- 
in twenty miles of Washington. 
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Crochet Petticoat {i!’’, 

for Girl from 13 to 

15 Years old, Figs. 
1-3. 


Tuts petticoat is com- 
posed of seven strips 
worked crosswise with 
eightfold white knitting 
cotton in a variety of the 
Afghan stitch; these 
are edged on one side 
with a narrow border 
worked with red yarn 
of the same size and 
white cotton. The bot- 
tem is finished with a 
wider border in the same de- 
sign. The band is worked in 
Afghan stitch, and is furnished 
with a button and button-hole. 
For a strip make a foundation 
of 87 st. (stitch), and on these 
work 90 pr. (pattern row) in a 
variety of the Afghan stitch, 
which is composed of pr, con- 
sisting each of two rounds, 
one round going forward, in 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror CarLpren’s 
Dresses,—Butron-HoLe, SATIN 
Stitcn, anp Point Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 






Founarp Oravat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Borpek ror Cuttpren’s 
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Fig. 3.—Monocram. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Square ror Tipy.—[See Fig. 2.] 


which the st. are taken up, and one 
round going back, in which they 
are cast off. In the first round of 
each pr. always alternately take 
up 1 st, as in the ordinary Afghan 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Perricoat For 
Girt From 13 to 15 Years oLp. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





lowing 2 de. 





Fig. 4.—Monooram. 


The strips are 
joined from the wrong side by 
means of one round of sc., leav- 
ing a slit between the middle 
two strips inghe back. Crochet 
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yarn).— Always alter- 
nately 2 se. ‘(single 
erochet) on the next 
two edge st., 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass 
over 1 st. 2d round 
(with white cotton).— 
2 de. (double crochet) 
separated by 1 ch, on 
the next ch. in the 
preceding round. 3d 
round (with red yarn). 
—Always alternately 
2 se. on the next ch. 
between 2 de..in the 
preceding round, 1 ch. 
4th round (with white 
cotton). — Work al- 
ways 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the vein between the next 
two and the following two de. 
in the 2d round, catching the 
ch. above in the 8d round at 
the same time. 5th round 
(with red yarn).—Always al- 
ternately 2 sc. on the next ch. 
between 2 de., 1 sc. on the 
vein between these and the fol- 


i e vf ise ba 
sen i if % ‘ 


Dresses.—Burron-HOLe AND 
Cross Srircu Emprowery. 





TULLE AND Insertion Cravat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror GIRL From 2 To 4 
Years orp.—Back anp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


stitch, and the next as 
shown by Fig. 2. To 
do this, lay the thread 
before the needle, hold 
it on the right side 
with the thumb of the 
left hand, then insert 
the needle in the ver- 
tical vein of the re- 
spective st., carry the 
working thread to 
the wrong side, 
pass the needle 
over the thread, 
catch the latter, 
and draw it 
through the vein 
in a loop in the 





direction of the 

arrow. The 2d 

round is worked : 

in the ordinary Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow 
Afghan st. Work with Spanisu Em- 
the middle two BROIDERY.—[See Fig. 2.] 


strips of the back ’ 
to the end without changing the number of stitches. In 
the remaining 5 strips narrow 1 st. on each side of the 
52d, 63d, 74th, and 85th pr.; to do this, cast off together 
the first two and last two st, in the 2d round of the re- 
spective pr. Edge the finished strip on one side with the 
narrow border worked as follows: 1st round (with red 
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Fig. 2.—Derrau ror Crocner Perricoas, Fis. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Sranisn Empnowery ror Cravat Bow, Fic. 1.—Fvut Size. 











Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Boy From 2 To 3 
Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs, 7-16. 

the band in connection 
with the petticoat, 7 pr. 
high, but in the Ist 
round of the Ist pr. al- 
ways alternately take 
up only 1 st. 
from the next 
2 st. and 1 
st. from the 
following st. 
(take up a cor- 
respondingly 
small number 
of st. from 
the edge st. 
of the open- 
work border). 
Finally — cro- 
chetoneround 
of sl. (slip stitch) on the last pr. For 
the border work with red yarn a foun- 
dation of 294 st., close these in a ring 
with 1 sl., and work the Ist-4th 
rounds in the same manner as the 1st—4th rounds (see 
Fig. 3) of the narrow border. 5th-20th rounds.—Always 
alternately like the 3d and 4th rounds of the border. 21st 
round.—Like the 5th round of the border. 22d round.— 
* 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the first of these, pass over 2 st., and repeat from *. 


Verver Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror Crocuer Perricoat, Fie. 1. 
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“HERE SHE WALKED SLOWLY UP AND DOWN, WATCHING THE RAGGED CLOUD-DRIFTS AS THEY COURSED ACROSS THE SKY.” 
{See Sertar, “ Loup Braokensvury,” Bazar No. 26, Pacy 406.) 


(Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 9, Vol. XTIL] 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel, 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avtuor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE HERR BARON SHOWS FRAULEIN WINIFRED THE 
SIGHTS OF MUNICH. 


Given sincerity and straightforwardness on 
both sides, few things in life are easier or plea- 
santer than the making of new friendships. Hap- 
pily there is a freemasonry of simplicity as well 
as of roguery; and honest folk, like thieves, have 
an instinct of mutual recognition. It is when 
“things are not what they seem,” when there is 
pretense of any kind—pretense of wealth, or po- 
sition, or cleverness, or devoutness—that honesty 
finds itself at fault. Then, instead of a free and 
cordial interchange of thought, there come polite 
platitudes, and constraint, and mutual weariness. 
But there was no pretense about the Kreutzmann 
family. They were good, simple souls; homely, 
kindly, frugal, honest as the day. 

By the time Winifred Savage had spent twenty- 
four hours under their roof she was as much at 
home as if she had lived there all her life. They 
began by making her, as it were, free of all that 
was theirs. The pastor took her into his study 
that first morning, after breakfast, showed her 
his books, and invited her to borrow them when 
she pleased—a privilege of which she was not 
likely to take much advantage, seeing that they 
were mainly works of German theology and phi- 
losophy, with a sprinkling of Greek and Latin 
classics. ; 

After this Frau Kreutzmann conducted her 
over the house, displayed her stock of preserves 
and cheeses, unlocked her numerous presses, and 
with innocent pride exhibited her stores of linen, 
snowy white and fragrant with lavender. Then 
the two. girls—Kiitchen and Brenda—carried her 
off to the garden, the orchard, and the paddock ; 
showed her their hen-houses and bee-hives; and 
introduced her to the pony, the cow, and the poul- 
try. 

Her own room was just as Lancelot had de- 
scribed it—one of three at the end of a corridor, 

commanding a wide flat landscape, bounded by a 
range of very distant mountains. Christine oc- 
cupied the adjoining chamber on the one side, 
while on the other was a large empty room, capa- 
ble of being converted, as Lancelot suggested, into 
a studio. 





All this, it will be seen, was homely enough ; 
so also were the ways of the family. They had 
prayers and breakfast at seven, dinner at one, 
supper ateight. Inthe morning, while her nieces 
did the lighter household work, Frau Kreutzmann 
went to market, and prepared the mid-day meal. 

The pastor, meanwhile, worked in his garden 
in summer, went out with his gun in winter, vis- 
ited the sick and the poor, and looked in at the 
parish school-house. After dinner, when his wo- 
mankind either sat at needle-work or paid visits 
in the town, it was his daily wont to repair to the 
Royal Library, and there (being one of the privi- 
leged few to whom those doors of learning are 
open after public hours) he would read till dusk, 
seated in his accustomed chair in his accustomed 
corner. In that chair, in that corner, the good 
man had spent his afternoons for the last twenty 
years, accumulating material for a learned theo- 
logical work which some said would never be fin- 
ished, and which others declared had never even 
been begun. Then in the evenings he read aloud 
to his family—generally some book of history or 
travels; and sometimes, though not often, he 
spent an hour at his club. Such was Winifred’s 
new home; such the daily routine going on within 
its walls. 

Having brought her thither, Lancelot was to go 
back immediately to England. That is to say, he 
would remain for a day or two, to see her settled, 
and to show her a few of the sights of Munich. 
The sights of Munich, however, are many, and 
can hardly be seen in a day or two, if one takes 
them seriously. There are churches old and new, 
paintings and sculptures, gardens, palaces, muse- 
ums, and private studios without number. To 
talk of seeing all these in a day or two was a 
manifest miscalculation. That they should take 
a week was only to be expected. That they 
should even take a fortnight was not wonder- 
ful. It was not till a third week went that the 
Kreutzmann family began to smile mysteriously, 
and to remark that it took the Herr Baron a 
long time to show Fraulein Winifred the lions 
of Munich. 

“Well, well, we shall see,’ said Frau Kreutz- 
mann; “ but take my word for it, before he leaves 
we shall have a betrothal.” 

“Tf they are not betrothed already,” suggested 
Brenda. 

But Katchen was confident that no such be- 
trothal had as yet come to pass. 

“Have you noticed how his eyes follow her 
when she is not looking? That is not the way 
that Karl Krebs looks at Marie Breitkopf. Ac- 
cepted lovers are not afraid to show their love in 
their eyes.” 

“Such beautiful eves as the Herr Baron has, 
too—and so expressive!” sighed Brenda, think- 
ing, perhaps, how delightful it must be to have a 








lover. Above all, a lover so handsome, so noble, 
so everything that a lover should be. 

But Frau Kreutzmann frowned and shook her 
head reprovingly. No young maiden had any 
business to know that a gentleman’s eyes were 
beautiful or expressive. 

The “Herr Baron,” meanwhile, had taken up 
his quarters at a hotel in the town; and although 
in his character of cicerone he came every morn- 
ing to fetch Winifred for some excursion or oth- 
er, he was careful not to intrude too frequently 
upon the privacy of her hosts. It was only when 
especially invited that he spent an evening at the 
parsonage. On these occasions the girls put on 
their prettiest caps, and Frau Kreutzmann made 
an apple-kiichen for supper. After supper they 
generally had music. That is to say, Kitchen 
and Brenda sang Bavarian national songs, accom- 
panying themselves on the guitar and zither ; and 
sometimes, if a neighbor or two dropped in, they 
pushed aside the tables and chairs, and waltzed, 
as only Germans can. 

Thus the days went by, and to Winifred Sav- 
age it seemed that life was an enchanted dream. 
The place, the people, the galleries, the palaces, 
the spacious modern piazzas, the picturesque old 
by-streets—all were new, all were delightful. A 
whole world of art and beauty and history was 
suddenly revealed to her. Names that till now 
had been only names became wondrous realities. 
Gods and heroes and Cesars, immortal in pre- 
cious marbles of old time, held her with their aw- 
ful beauty. Vandyck, Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, 
each in his habit as he lived, looked at her from 
the canvases their own hands had painted. Ru- 
bens dazzled her with profuse and gorgeous pa- 
geantry. Titian’s Charles the Fifth turned upon 
her that inscrutable mask which the great Em- 
peror desired should be handed down to posteri- 
ty by no other pencil. The frescoes of Cornelius, 
Kaulbach, Liebertz, and their school, brought be- 
fore her the great and good and wise of all the 
ages. Rottmann, in colors then fresh and glow- 
ing, showed her the fairest and most famous 
places of the earth—Rome, Athens, Corinth, 
Thermopyle, the plains of Troy, the field of Mar- 
athon. 


lived, and were as ourselves ? 
ever really lived till now ? 
Being, however, but a very imperfectly edu- 
cated young lady, whose reading. had been of the 
scantiest, and whose knowledge of art was chief- 
ly derived from the Langtrey family portraits, 
was she not in some danger of receiving too many 
impressions at once, and of becoming hopelessly 
bewildered ? It was much to Lancelot Bracken- 
bury’s credit as an art mentor that he foresaw 
this peril, and guarded against it by a judicious 
subdivision of his programme. He never intro- 


Had she herself 


Had she ever before realized that the | 
past was once the present—that the dead once | 


duced his neophyte to more than one school at a 
time—to-day, the early German masters ; 
row, the Spaniards ; yesterday, Rembrandt and 
the Dutchmen. The other morning was spent 
among Greek and Etruscan vasgs. Next week 
they will take the Italian schools and the sketeh- 
es of the old masters. The Netherlands school 
has, of course, a day to itself, and the exhibition 
of modern pictures demands more than one visit. 
Then there are the collections of gems, medals, 
and engravings, to say nothing of the various 
halls of sculpture in the Glyptothek, the historic- 
al frescoes in the Festsaalban, the Kénigsban, 
etc., etc. Asa system of educational sight-see- 
ing, there can be no question that Lancelot’s cur- 
riculum was very nearly perfeet ; but then it took 
a long time to carry out. That was the worst— 
or, possibly, the best—of it. 

Then, besides pictures and sculptures, there 
were private studios, and the name of the private 
studios was legion. To these they generally went 
in the afternoons, as then the artists were more 
at leisure. Winifred, meanwhile, held to her 
fancy that she should like to model. With this 
view they went the round of most of_the aieliers 
of sculpture in Munich, visiting, among others, 
the studio of a certain Herr Kriiger, who was a 
sub-professor at the Academy of Arts, and lived 
not far from the Kreutzmanns, in a tumble-down 
farm-house on the left bank of the Isar. He 
was an old man who had missed success while 
others achieved it, and remained unknown in the 
days when fame and fortune were to be had in 
Munich almost for the Schwanthaler, 
and the followers of Schwanthaler, had carried 
off the prizes and the glory, and Kriiger, a dream. 
er and a recluse, had been left out in the cold. 
He was old and he was poor, and he eked out his 
seanty salary by taking pupils. The pupils met 
twice a week in class, and were free to work in 
his studio daily. Winifred took a liking to the 
place at first sight, and the melancholy little old 
man in his shabby blouse and old black velvet 
cap ; and so it was arranged that she should join 
his class immediately after Christmas. 


to-mor- 





seeking. 


“You will find three other ladieg efe,” he 
said. ‘“ You will not be alone. But you must 
work, Art is a service, not a pastime. Work 


hard, work well, and I will give you all I know. 
Have you drawn much from the round ?” 

“T have never drawn, except a little—very lit- 
tle—with pencil,” said Winifred, timidly. 

“ Nor tried your hand at the clay?” 

“ Never.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

“You have no idea of modelling, then ?”’ 
said. 

“ N—no, not exactly. 
in wax,” 

“In wax!” 


he 
I have tried a little— 


he echoed. Then, changing. his 
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tone, “ Ah, well,” he said, “you can but make 
the attempt. Only remember—you must work.” 
As if she had come to Munich to be idle! As 
if work was not the one thing upon which her 
mind was set ! 
There was no danger of her not working—aft- 
er Christmas. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
EROS SPEAKS, AND PALLAS LISTENS. 


Wau Lancelot and Winifred were studying 
the fine arts, winter came on apace. The first 
snow fell ; the first thin ice frosted the surface of 
the ponds ; and Pastor Kreutzmann brought out 
his sleigh-bells to be rubbed up and brightened. 

Lancelot, meanwhile, announced his intention 
of staying over Chris ay. Fancy what it 
would be to spend Christmas at Old Court with 
the bats and owls! No, he preferred to remain 
in Munich, and help to decorate Frau Kreutz- 
mann’s Christmas tree. 

That Christmas tree was a great event. It occu- 
pied the thoughts and fingers of the Kreutzmann 
family for many a month beforehand. There was 
a certain drawer in one of Frau Kreutzmann’s 
numerous presses quite full of pretty things knit- 
ted and netted, braided and embroidered, which 
she and her nieces had made. For on Christ- 
mas-eve there was to be a family party at the 
parsonage ; and every guest, old and young, little 
and big, would expect to find a present on the 
boughs of the young fir-tree which was the hero 
of the evening. Then, besides this miscellaneous 
drawerful, they all had special gifts for each oth- 
er; gifts prepared by stealth, which must on no 
account be seen till the evening of the “great 
event.” So all had their secrets—innocent, lov- 
ing secrets, which niade them happy in the keep- 
ing, and happier still in the revealing. 

And now Winifred must have her share in the 
mystery, and add her quota to the tree; so when 


- Lancelot came one morning, a day or two before 


Christmas, to take her to the Glyptothek, she ask- 
ed him to go first to the bazar in the Odeon’s 
Platz, that she might “ do a little shopping.” 

Of course she loved shopping—what woman 
does not? Perhaps she even enjoyed it more than 
most women, for it was a pleasure of which she 
had hitherto known little. Besides, there is much 
to buy in the bazar in the Odeon’s Platz—trink- 
ets in stag-horn and ivory, toys in carved wood, 
pretty things in bronze and porcelain and Bava- 
rian glass. Delighted as a child spending its first 
fairing, she chose a brooch for Kitchen, a locket 
for Brenda, a purse for Frau Kreutzmann, a spec- 
tacle-case for the pastor, an apron for Christine— 
she would fain have bought everything in the ba- 
zar. As for Lancelot, he could only look on in- 
dulgently and awkwardly, as men are wont to 
look on under such circumstances, reminding her 
every now and then that the Glyptothek closed at 
mid-day. 

“T wonder what you are going to give me, Win- 
ifred ?”’ he said, when this weighty matter was at 
length concluded. 

“T might ask you the same question,” she re- 
plied; “and I suppose I should get the same an- 
swer—nothing.” 

“ Nay, I will not treat you so shabbily.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to give me a 
Christmas-box ?” 

“ Undoubtegly.” 

Then, like a true daughter of Eve, she wanted 
to know what this Christmas-box would be; but 
he very properly declined to gratify her curiosity. 
So, between coaxing and obduracy, they came to 
the doors of the Glyptothek, which in those days 
were guarded by a meek giant in blue and silver. 
That giant was an old man then, and must be 
dead ere now; but he was a veritable giant, eight 
feet high without his shoes, and had been a sol- 
dier in his youth. He smiled down upon the new- 
comers benevolently. They had been there sev- 
eral times already; and he remembered the fair 
face of the lady, and the florins which had found 
their way from the gentleman’s purse to his own 
eapacious palm. Having, on those former occa- 
sions, chiefly occupied themselves with the Ro- 
man and later Greek sculptures, they went no 
further to-day than the hall of the Aginetan 
marbles. 

Here they found a party of English, consisting 
of two gentlemen and a lady—evidently passing 
travellers; for the men were each provided with 
a slung field-glass and a Murray’s Guide. The 
elder of these, who seemed to be the husband of 
the lady, was the critic and connoisseur of this 
party. He talked, and his companions listened. 

“They are the most remarkable archaic sculp- 
tures extant,” he was saying. “They link the be- 

innings of Greek art with the period of Phidias. 

hat you see here are the groups from the two 
pediments of the temple. They were found un- 
der eight feet of soil. And see what care the soil 
has taken of them! They are in perfect preser- 
vation—the features as sharp, the curls as crisp, 
as if fresh from the hand of the sculptor. Then, 
as for finish—look at the extremities. Every nail, 
every finger-joint, elaborated. Yet these figures 
were placed so high that all that delicate detail 
was out 6f sight. There’s sincerity of treatment 
for you !” 

“ tivageme, though, if I can understand why the 
faces are all alike, and why they all wear the same 
smirk,” said the younger man. “They are more 
like masks than faces.” 

“ Ah, that is just it,” replied the connoisseur, 
eagerly. “They are, in a sense, masks; that is 
to say, they are the faces of heroes and demi- 
gods—-creatures of ideal valor and serenity, who 
smile when they slay, and when they are slain.” 

The lady looked as if she thought her husband 
infallible. But his interlocutor stared incredu- 


ly. 
“You think the woodenness of these faces is 
intentional ?” 
“TI mean to say that the man who modelled 


archaism when ‘ woodenness,’ as you call it, is un- 
conscious. They had marked truth of form and 
freedom of action; and I think they simply per- 
petuated the archaic type of face, because that 
type was sacred and traditional.” 

The younger man stroked his mustache, con- 
templating. 

“Well, you know about these things, and I 
suppose you are right,” he said; “but it bothers 
me to understand why they shouldn’t have done 
better, if they knew how.” 

Lancelot smiled, and was for moving to the 
other side of the hall; but Winifred hung back. 
She wanted to hear the connoisseur’s reply. 

“ But he is a stupid prig,” said Lancelot. “He 
is only talking for effect.” 

However, she lingered; and the eloquent man, 
seeing that he had an audience, became more el- 
oquent. 

“Look at that Minerva,” he said. “Because 
she is a goddess, she is purposely made to look 
less human than the warriors. That precisely 
bears out my theory. And if you had a purely 
human warrior in the group, you may depend he 
would have a purely human face. What you take 
for ‘woodenness’ is calculated effect—the out- 
come of the highest artistic subtlety.” 

This was more than Lancelot could bear. 

“Do come away,” he whispered. 

“But he talks so beautifully!” said Winifred. 

“He talks the sublimest rubbish.” Lancelot 
hated tall talk, especially tall talk of the esthetic 
sort. Above all, it irritated him that Winifred 
should listen to this sort of thing with admiration. 

“The fellow is a prig, and a pestilent prig,” 
he said; and he drew her away to look at the 
model of the temple at the other side of the hall. 

The man’s pretentiousness would have aroused 
him at any other time; but that Winifred should 
listen to him in that way was unendurable. 

Presently this gentleman, with his wife and 
friend, passed out into another room. 

“T wonder, now, why you are so hard upon that 
poor man?” said Winifred, looking upon them. 
“ He talked well.” 

“Tf you call that talking well !” 

“ And what he said was interesting—especially 
about that figure of the goddess.” 

“Tt is a puzzling statue, and it has exercised 
the wits of wiser critics than our declamatory 
friend,” said Lancelot. And then he went on to 
explain how, notwithstanding that the whole 
group was undoubtedly executed at one time, the 
modelling of that figure was more archaic by half 
a century than the modelling ofits fellows. “The 
feet, for instance, are turned sideways; and in 
order to raise the goddess above the combatants, 
she is mounted on a little pedestal. Some regard 
that as a naive device of lazy art,” said Lancelot. 
“Others contend that the figure is meant to rep- 
resent, not the goddess in person, but a statue of 
the goddess.” 

“ And which are right ?” 

“Whoshall say? I have my own notion about 
it—as our declamatory friend has his notion. 
And of course I fancy my own notion is the right 
one.” 

“What is your notion ?” 

“ Well, I have been to Agina, I have examined 
that temple, and I believe that, ancient as it is, it 
occupies the site of one still more ancient. It was 
once surrounded by a walled terrace, and the foun- 
dations of that wall are of prehistoric masonry. 
So, in my opinion, are the foundations of the plat- 
form on which the temple stands. Now my no- 
tion is that this statue is probably a copy of one 
much older, which may have stood in the cella 
(that is, the Holy of Holies) of the first temple. 
Hence its morearchaictype. I can not, of course, 
vouch for that first temple ; it may never have ex- 
isted, save in my imagination, But such is my 
idea.” 

Then he told her how, the island being volcanic, 
these groups were probably flung from their places 
by a shock of earthquake; and how they were 
found, broken and buried and overgrown by bush- 
es, just where they had fallen, at each end of the 
building. And then he described the position of 
Zgina—how it lies facing the Attic coast, fair 
and solitary, mountain looking to mountain, tem- 
ple to temple, with the blue sea between, and the 
clear Greek sky above. 

“It is forty years since the soil was disturbed 
and these figures were unearthed,” he said. “ And 
now the tamarisks and myrtles have grown again, 
and storks make their nests in the angles of the 
cornice, and goats browse in the sanctuary of the 

dess » 


“Tt must be a beautiful place,” said the girl, 
wistfully. 

“There is not a more beautiful spot in Greece 
—or in the world,” he said, looking at her ear- 
nestly. “Would you like to see it? I will take 
you there—some day.” 

She heard the words, but without heeding all 
that they implied. She was picturing to herself 
the scene as he described it—the solitary ruin, 
the placid sea, the flowering myrtles. 

“Some day,” she repeated, dreamily. He bent 
nearer. His breath came warm upon her cheek. 

“When, dearest?” he said, passionately. 
“ When ?” 


It was all over now—the suspense, the uncer- 
tainty, the silence. He loved her. He had loved 
her always—always—from the time when, a lad 
at college, he came home for his first long vaca- 
tion, and was taken to call upon the ladies of the 
Grange. He loved her then with a boy’s enthu- 
siasm ; he loved her now with a man’s steadfast- 
ness. It had been his first wild dream ; his one 
romance ; his poem; the passion of his life. He 
never dreamed when first he saw her—nor, in- 
deed, till long after—that she was intended for 
his brother. Cuthbert was of all men the most 
reticent; and he, Lancelot, was so many years 
younger than Cuthbert, that it was scarcely to be 





these figures had passed beyond that point of 





pposed the elder brother would at that time 
have taken the boy into his confidence. Then, 





when at last the knowledge came to him, it was 
too late. He had loved her, and his love had 
gone too deep forcure, Yet he did what he could, 
He struggled with his passion as with a terrible 
temptation. He strove to cast it out, as though 
it were a deadly sin. He fled from it, as from a 
scathing fire. But he struggled and strove and 
fled in vain. It possessed him; it pursued him ; 
it mastered him. Go where he would, he could 
not get away from it. It had become a part of 
himself, Not to think of her, not to dream of 
her, not to long for the sound of her voice, was 
as impossible as to live without breathing. All 
he could do was to avoid her. To that sacrifice, 
at least, he was equal, 

This was why he lived his years of art-student- 
ship in Paris. This was why he so rarely came 
home. This was why he isolated himself at Old 
Court. Used she to wonder why he lived so much 
away from father and brother and home? Did 
she lay it to his devotion to his art? Ah! she 
never guessed that it was because he loved her, 
He kept his secret well in those days. That he 
kept it so well, that he could look his brother in 
the face, and hear him talk of the future, and 
never betray himself by look or word—that was 
his one great contentment. He would have shot 
himself rather than betray that secret. Better 
all the anguish of silence; better all the bitter- 
ness of absence. 

And then when Cuthbert was lost to them, 
when that great and terrible sorrow befell, still, 
and more than ever, he buried his secret in the 
depths of his heart. For he would not, he could 
not, believe that his brother might never come 
back. And were not Cuthbert’s rights, and Cuth- 
bert’s happiness, and Cuthbert’s honor dearer to 
him. than even his own ? 

Then, as the years went by and brought no tid- 
ings—then there dawned upon him, little by little, 
the prospect of a possible future. As hope faded 
on the one horizon, it rose upon the other. Still 
he waited ; still he doubted; still he held his peace. 
At last, at last.... Well, she knew the rest. She 
knew how reluctantly he had taken his brother’s 
name and place. But having taken them, he 
seemed by that one step to have overleaped the 
barrier that separated their lives. From that 
moment all was changed. From that moment 
he put away the renunciation of years, making 
up his mind to remain silent only until he should 
have taken the oaths and succeeded to his in- 
heritance. But to this last resolve he had not 
acted up. His love had been stronger than his 
will. 

All this, hurriedly, eagerly, with the vehemence 
of long-suppressed passion, Lancelot Brackenbury 
poured out, not so much pleading his cause as 
accounting for the time that was past. 

“ And I never betrayed myself,” he said, hold- 
ing her hands fast in both his own. “ My love, 
my darling, in all those many years I never be- 
trayed myself—you never knew it.” 

She was looking down, listening and trembling 
a little, and very pale—so pale in her deep mourn- 
ing that she might at any other moment have 
reminded him of those statues of Roman time 
which have the head and hands of pure white 
marble, and the drapery of black basalt. 

“No,” she said, softly, “you never betrayed 
yourself; but—but I think I always knew it.” 

“And always loved me? Ah, my sweet, say 
that you always loved me!” 

A faint flush crossed the pallor of her cheek. 
She looked up. Her eyes met his as innocently 
as the eyes of a questioned child. 

“Yes,” she answered, gravely and simply, “I 
always loved you.” 

He stooped and kissed her on the lips that no 
man—not even his brother—had ever kissed be- 
fore. 

Then they talked, as lovers are wont to talk in 
the first hurried moments of their joy; and time 
passed, and the hour of closing came. The elo- 
quent Englishman and his party, having worked 
round from hall to hall, emerged by way of the 
modern sculptures, and went out talking of Thor- 
waldsen’s Adonis and Spalla’s bust of Napoleon 
the First. The art students who were drawing in 
the Hall of Apollo put away their crayons, and 
packed up their drawing boards and easels. The 
giant counted his groschen, looked at the clock, 
and wondered what had become of the lady in 
black and the gentleman who always gave him a 
florin, At last, when the minute and hour hands 
stood within a hair’s-breadth of meeting, he took 
up his wand, and before barring the doors, went 
round to clear the rooms. And there he found 
Lancelot and Winifred still, as he in his simpli- 
city believed, absorbed in contemplation of the 
Zgina marbles. 

They had forgotten all about closing time. 
They had forgotten the meek giant, and the fight- 
ing warriors with their vacant faces, and the ar- 
chaic Pallas on her pedestal. What cared they 
now for Greek or Trojan? What to them was 
the slaying of Patroclus? They thought of noth- 
ing, remembered nothing, but the present rapture. 
The past with its glory, its poetry, its art, was for 
the moment as though it had never been. 

They went out, like children, hand in hand, 
and the goddess seemed to look after them with 
her stony smile—that self-same smile with which, 
in the foregone time, she had so often looked 
down upon lovers lingering within the precincts 
of her temple. How many a furtive meeting had 
she not witnessed when the doors of the sanctu- 
ary were closed, and the priests were gone, and 
the evening star had risen! What vows of con- 
stancy had she not overheard—what prayers— 
what promises! And where are they now, those 
youths that wooed, those maidens that listened ? 

They lived, they loved, they died, they are for- 
gotten: that is what her cold smile seemed to 
say. Life is a flower that withers; love is a 
breath that fails. But the sculptured marble, 
the chanted ode, the deathless dead, live on, and 
are immortal, 

(To Be CONTINUED.) 





MY LITTLE WOMAN. 


A HOMELY cottage, quaint and old, 
Its thatch grown thick with green and gold, 
And wind-sown grasses ; 
Unchanged it stands in sun and rain, 
And seldom through the quiet lane 
A footstep passes. 


Yet here my little woman dwelt, 
And saw the shroud of winter melt 
From meads and fallows ; 
And heard the yellow-hammer sing 
A tiny welcome to the spring 
From budding saHows. 


She saw the early morning sky 

Blush with a tender wild-rose dye 
Above the larches ; 

And watched the crimson sunset burn 

Behind the summer plumes of fern 
In woodland arches. 


My little woman, gone away 

To that far land which knows, they say, 
No more sunsetting! 

I wonder if her gentle soul, 

Securely resting at the goal, 
Has learned forgetting ? 


My heart wakes up, and cries in vain; 

She gave me love, I gave her pain 
While she was living; 

I knew not when her spirit fled, 

But those who stood beside her said 
She died forgiving. 


My dove has found a better rest, 
And yet I love the empty nest 
She left neglected ; 
I tread the very path she trod,’ 
And ask, In her new home with God 
Am I expected? 


If it were but the Father’s will 

To let me know she loves me still, 
This aching sorrow 

Would turn to hope, and I could say, 

Perchance she whispers day by. day, 
“He comes to-morrow.” 


I linger in the silent lane, 

And high above the clover plain 
The clouds are riven; 

Across the fields she used to know 

The light breaks, and the wind sighs low, 
“Loved and forgiven.” 








FOR LADY ANGLERS. 


O feminine out-door recreation has made such 
steady and rapid advance in popular favor 

as fly-fishing. Thirty years ago lady anglers were 
by no meanscommon. Now they are to be found 
busy on all the English, Scotch, and Irish trout 
streams and salmon rivers; Norway is annually 
visited by them ; and they whip freely the well- 
stocked waters of America in every section of the 
country. Rods and tackle s lly suited for 
them are made, and the weekly records of fish 
taken by them show that with such tackle they 
get their full share of sport. Indeed, during the 
season of 1879 the Fishing Gazette credits Lady 
Parker and Mrs. Allen and Mrs. McKinnon, of 
Glasgow, with as good “ takes” as any recorded. 
There is no sport so well adapted to surround 

a woman with captivating circumstances, or one 


. that is in itself so thoroughly fascinating. We 


do not mean vulgar bottom-fishing, but the grace- 
ful throwing of the two-hair casting line, with the 
barbed flies floating from it—the art that is all 
grace and delicate skill, and, as Izaak Walton 
hath it, “all gentleness.” 

Besides, it is pursued in a constant change of 
scene, and amid varied pictures of natural beau- 
ty. It calls into play every picturesque and grace- 
ful attitude, and it demands the vigorous corre- 
spondence of hand, eye, and judgment, for no 
quarry is so wary and vigilant as the trout and 
salmon. It is a fine moral discipline, requiring 
patience, forbearance, and command of temper. 
It is a scientific study, demanding a knowledge of 
the habits of fishes and their prey, an aequaint- 
ance with the signs of the weather, and the nature 
of waters and the atmosphere, for, as Charles 
Kingsley says, the “ angler is brought face to face 
with the flower, bird, and insect life of the rich 
river-banks.”” 

There are plenty of text-books on angling; al- 
most any of them will do to buy, for angling 
books, like Bible commentaries, constantly re- 
peat each other. Our own theory is that angling 
never was and never will be taught by book; it 
is the result of some natural taste and aptitude 
and much practice. There must be a certain 
quickness of the eye to judge where the fish lies, 
and then precision of hand to cast the line light- 
ly, and with such truth and address that the fly 
shall fall on the very square inch of the stream 
aimed at, and that with as little splash as if it was 
the natural insect. 

Without alertness of hand and truth of eye, 
no book will make an angler. We shall there- 
fore advance no dogmatic rules, but simply offer 
to our sisters of the angle notes and experiences 
which they may incorporate with their own, or 
which may be suggestive of new methods, or in- 
centives to fresh trials. 

Of course every woman has her own theory 
regarding the dress suitable for such an amuse- 
ment; and considerable latitude is allowable—only 
it must always be short and untrimmed. Skirts 
draggled in water or dew, and flounces torn with 
briers or rocks, give the prettiest woman a slov- 
enly look. English angling boots are made very 
high, of water-proof leather, and laced up the 
front. The dress ought to be of washing mate- 
rial, and the collar and cuffs of plain linen. The 
common gypsy hat has always been the favorite 
water-side head-dress, because when the ribbon 
passes over the crown, and is tied under the chin, 
both the face and the neck are shaded. The light 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











French creels, or baskets, made of fine wicker- 
work, with leather shoulder-strap and belt, are 
picturesque and convenient ; and never forget two 
or three extra handkerchiefs, clean cuffs and col- 
lar, a few pins, a little powder, and a pocket glass 
and comb. 

We were taught first to throw a bare line—a 
very good plan to follow, for we have seen a tyro 
jose a dozen flies, in her first day’s fishing, by the 
bad management of her rod. Practice in an open 
space or lawn free from trees, where a piece of 
white paper may represent the spot required to 
be thrown to. Begin with a short line, and the 
wind at your back, and try to cast within an inch 
of the paper. When this has been accomplished, 
lengthen the line by degrees, and practice throw- 
ing against the wind. In this way learners will 
become adepts much more rapidly than by trust- 
ing solely to their experience at the water-side. 

To throw the line gracefully is everything. It 
is difficult to describe the movement, but the fig- 
ure must be erect, and the arm well raised; then 
by a sudden spring of the wrist send the line be- 
hind you, but return it at the very moment when 
it has attained its farthest reach backward. It 
is a tack which will give full command of the 
line, but the peculiar art of it every woman must 
acquire, and in a great measure discover for her- 
self. At the water-side, when whipping with the 
fly, remember that when you have drawn it out 
of the water, it must have time to make the whole 
circuit, it must be straight behind you, before it 
can be driven out straight before you. If you 
hear a crack, your fly is gone; you have given the 

forward impulse too soon, 

As it is from the wrist the chief action in 
throwing a line comes, it is obvious that all dog- 
matic advice about the length and weight of rods 
is useless. Choose a rod with reference to the 
strength or weakness of your wrist, for what is 
light and airy to one, will be cumbersome to an- 
other of weaker muscle, You can determine its 
suitability by a few casts. If it is properly un- 
der your command, the force communicated by 
the wrist will be felt at the very point of the line, 
and the fly will alight on the water quivering and 
insect-like. A good rod does not begin to play 
much till about the middle, then its elasticity 
gradually increases. 

We know that the makers of fishing-tackle will 
recommend the fine elaborately made rods whose 
parts are joined by ferrules and screws; but we 
would not change a good spliced rod for the most 
expensive screw rod that could be bought. By 
a spliced rod we mean one whose parts are joined 
by a splicing of waxed thread. It bends more 
equably, and is liable to fewer accidents ; and if 
an accident happens, can usually be repaired on 
the spot. But where the joints are screws they 
swell in damp weather, and don’t fit well; and if 
they get fractured, it is difficult, almost impos- 
sible, in a country place, to have them repaired. 
We always liked a rod of three pieces—the butt, 
of yellow pine, five feet long; the middle, of log- 
wood, four feet long; and the top, of logwood, 
three feet three inches and a half long. Logwood 
is admirably adapted for fishing-rods ; it has great 
strength and great elasticity. When the season 
is over, don’t put your rod on a shelf or against 
a wall: hang it perpendicularly; then it will never 
warp or lose its straightness. An old Westmore- 
land squire who had angled for sixty-five years 
gave us this advice, and its excellency has been 
tested in various climates, 

Gorgeous as is the assortment of flies in tackle 
stores, half a dozen kinds are sufficient. We 
advise ladies to learn how to make these them- 
selves. There is no occupation more pretty and 
womanly ; it is cleanly, delicate, and requires at- 
tention, judgment, accurate eyes, adroit fingers, 
and a knowledge of the insects to be imitated. 
The materials employed are all beautiful—polish- 
ed steel, silk threads of many colors, feathers of 
various hues, furs as various, wax, varnish, gold 
and silver wire, tinsel, and dyes. Indeed, I think 
the pleasure of fly-making almost equal to that 
of fly-fishing, and almost any book on angling 
will give the necessary directions. 

Whatever the makers of artificial flies say, I 
am of opinion that the color of the fly is not so 
important as the way in which it is made to fall 
and float on the water, The thing to aim at is 
the appearance of life; therefore, in making flies, 
imitate the natural flies that abound on the stream 
you are going to fish. We are confident this is 
a good plan, though an old Scotch angler says, 
“ Choose the flies not there.” 

A good hook should neither break nor bend. 
Test it by attaching it by the barb-to some soft 
piece of wood that is a fixture, then apply in the 
way of traction a force you are sure will exceed 
that of any fish the hook is intended to capture. 

A common envelope always held all we wanted 
for a day’s angling—a line or two, and a score of 
assorted flies; but young lady anglers who want 


“ All things right and tight, 
All things well and proper, 
Trailer and white, 


Dark and wily dropper, 
Midges true to fling, 
ade of plover hackle, 
With a gaudy wing, 
And a cobweb tackle,” 
will probably desire a “ Fishing Book.” If so, 
get it of Russia leather, because the perfume is 
a safeguard against insects, the larve of which 
are great enemies of artificial flies, and feed on 
their feathery part. Ifthe odor is disagreeable— 
and it is to many ladies—then drop some essen- 
tial oil of lavender, rose, bergamot, or any other 
perfume on your book. Insects dislike perfumes. 
If you doubt this, put one with a drop of the oil 
of lavender under an inverted wine-glass, and it 
will become as senseless as we do under chloro- 
form, and unless removed will die. During win- 
ter keep it with gum-camphor. 

Anybody can kill fish in dark or colored waters ; 
it is angling in clear water that is the sport par 
excellence of ladies. The cardinal point in it we 
hold to be, fish up stream, Angling books may 


say differently, but. try the plan. It is true wis- 
dom to fish up stream. In the first place, a trout 
lies up stream ; his work is to take the flies and 
food floating down stream. In fishing up stream 
you are behind your fish; and considering the 
capacities of a fish’s eyes, the angler at his tail 
has more chance of being undiscovered than if 
he lures him en face. It is a great point, when 
you see your fish, not to show yourself to him. 

Again, in fishing up stream, when you strike 
your fish, your chances are greater in striking 
against him than in snatching from him; and 
when you pull him, you pull him down stream, 
and leave the water above you, which is yet to be 
fished, undisturbed. Fish, of course, are caught 
by flies drawn up and across stream, but it is nat- 
ural for flies to float down, and as your object is 
to deceive the trout into the belief that he sees a 
real fly, which is most likely to impose on so wary 
a fish—a fly cast above him, and gently floating 
down to him, or a fly cast in the usual fashion, 
and madly crossing the water at eccentric angles 
with galvanic jerks? If you pass the fly neatly 
over a trout three times, and he refuses it, you 
ifeed wait no longer: he has seen your line of 
invitation, and does not intend to come. Never 
mind what is said about “playing your fish till 
he is tired”: put him in your basket as soon as 
you can. 

The most unpardonable of all angling offenses 
is that of giving a “slack” to a fish after he has 
been hooked, Of course it is sheey nonsense to 
attempt to stop a fish on the run, yet never per- 
mit the line to pass so freely from the wheel that 
it is not fairly taut during the entire time. Com- 
pel him to carry out the line as he goes; never 
anticipate his speed by helping him toit. A rule 
which every lady angler must forcibly inmpress on 
her mind is this: An overslack line is worse than 
an overtight one. When a fish comes splashing 
and springing to the surface like an acrobat, he 
must be held tightly, for if he is given the least 
“slack,” he will throw himself across the line, 
break it, and escape. 

If you follow the usual plan, and fish down 
stream, and are above your fish when you hook 
him, get below him as quickly as possible, for if 
you pull him an instant against the stream, he 
will, if a heavy fish, b his hold; even if he be 
firmly hooked, you will probably find that the 
united strength of the stream and fish is too much 
for your skill and tackle. But if a fish on being 
hooked is moved slowly with the current, and un- 
der the influence of the rod and line, he soon finds 
that a forced march of the kind you then give 
him is impossible, and he is easily brought to the 
bank with the landing-net. 

It ought to be the ambition of every lady angler 
to manage her tackle not only gracefully but scien- 
tifically. No tackle is strong enough for a poor 
clumsy hand, but a light clever thrower will land 
a trout of three pounds weight with a rod and line 
that could not lift # dead-weight of one pound from 
the floor. 

We advise all ladies to use artificial flies or 
minnows. We must confess that we have often 
given way to the sorest temptation that assails 
the angler, and used live bait, for it is sure bait. 
But though there are few anglers who have not 
secretly done so, the artificial fly is far more lady- 
like, agreeable, and scientific. Among the many 
artificial trolls that have been invented for trout 
and salmon angling, the silk “ phantom-minnow” 
stands highest, and if used in spring, when salmon 
take a troll, will be found as effective as any nat- 
ural bait. There are two kinds of phantom-min- 
nows, one light and the other dark. Take some 
of both; one often succeeds when the other has 
failed. 

Hot, bright, still days are blank days for fly- 
fishing; but at the night-fall of such days the fish 
come up from the depths in search of food, and 
there is often excellent sport. However, in the 
evening the “ feed” is always regulated by dew- 
fall ; the moment the dew begins to fall, trout that 
have been tumbling about in all directions become 
silent, as if by ic. You may go home at this 
symptom ; you will get no bites that night. 

With a low barometer angling is always bad. 
At the subsidence of a flood there is generally 
good trout and salmon fishing. Days with rattling 
showers and well-defined clouds, also hazy days, 
are favorable. Salmon-trout always bite well at 
the tail of a hail-shower, but they will not rise to 
the fly if the water is above its average height, or 
very deeply colored. For salmon-fishing a longer 
and stronger rod is necessary than for trout-fishing. 

Never throw a long line when a short one will 
answer. The most difficult fish to hook is one 
that is rising at three-fourths of the utmost dis- 
tance to which you can throw, 

One of the greatest charms of trout-fishing is 
the satisfactory culinary result of the amuse- 
ment; and we now intend to give a little infor- 
mation regarding trout as a table luxury, which 
of itself might tempt many a lady to take a rod 
and go a-fishing. Every one who has been in 
England, and many people who have not been 
there, have heard of the famous delicacy, asso- 
ciated with the English lakes, called potted char, 
Now potted char is, as often as not, potted trout. 
The distinction between the fish is difficult to de- 
termine, and one fish is quite as delicate as the 
other. The following simple recipe for its prep- 
aration was given us by the landlady of the fa- 
mous Ferry Inn at Ambleside—one of the most 
noted makers of the delicaey living : 

“Take one dozen char (or trout), dress, and 
wipe with a dry cloth; strew a little salt in and 
over them, and let them lie all night; then wipe 
again with a dry cloth, and season with one ounce 
of white pepper, one-quarter ounce of Cayenne, 
one-half ounce of pounded cloves, and a pinch of 
mace. Clarify two pounds of butter; then put 
the fish, with their backs down, in a pot lined 
with paper, pour the butter over them, and bake 
four hours in a slow oven.” 

And now that we are on the subject of eating 





trout, we will add a delicate and delicious way of 





dressing trout at the water edge, invariably adopt- 
ed by the hungry anglers in the Cumberland dales 
—one, however odd, that only needs to be tried 
once in order to be adopted by acclamation. We 
will, of course, suppose that a little bread, butter, 
and salt have been taken in the creel, or basket. 
If there has been this forethought, then let your 
attendant collect a lot of small dry wood, and set 
it on fire. When a sufficient quantity of ashes 
has been obtained, take a sheet of paper—an old 
newspaper will do—wet it thoroughly, shake off 
the drops of water, fill the mouth of the fish with 
salt, wrap him up in the wet paper, and bury him 
in the ashes. In ten or fifteen minutes uncover 
him, and if he is sufficiently done, the skin will 
come off entire with the paper, and the trout lie 
ready for eating, as white or pink as rose. 

If we have said enough to induce some lady to 
buy a rod and become a disciple of the “ gentle 
craft,” we shall have added somewhat to the hap- 
piness of the world. It is an art which the Lon- 
don Standard rightly characterizes as eminently 
suited for the gentler sex, and we are glad to see 
that every year ladies are more and more affect- 
ing a pastime which is, of all out-door summer 
recreations, the most graceful, healthful, and sci- 
entific. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Gh many long years of suffering, death 
has brought release to the Russian Em- 
— Marie Alexandrovna. Always delicate in 
nealth, she was an invalid during a greater part 
of her residence in Russia, and her domestic mis- 
fortunes imbittered her life, She was the daugh- 
ter of Louis II., Grand Duke of Hesse, and b 
on July 27,1824. When in 1841 she became the 
bride of Alexander, their wedded life began an- 
ps aoe a She was young, amiable, and full of 
charming vivacity, and the marriage was the re- 
sult of mutual affection. But, as years passed, 
the Czar became neglectful of her, her beloved 
son Nicholas died, the marriage of her daugh- 
ter to the Duke of Edinburgh conflicted with 
her religious feelings, the condition of Russia 
grew dark and troubled, and the palace was full 
of suspicions of plots and fears of treachery. 
The Empress grew sad, and. then gloomy and 
bigoted. Her last years were @ull of mental and 
yhysical suffering. She died on June 3, at the 
inter Palace, the Emperor being absent at his 
summer residence; but three of her sons and 
the Duchess of Edinburgh were at the palace, 
the death of their mother being not unexpected, 
although at the last she passed away in sleep. 
Telegrams announcing the event were immedi- 
ately sent to the Emperor and to the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe. The remains of the Empress 
were transferred, with much ceremony, from the 
Winter Palace to the Petropaulovsk Fortress, 
where, with many imposing services, and wit- 
nessed by throngs of mourners of every rank, 
the final entombment took place on June 9. 





The young working-women of New York, who 
need a brief respite from their labors during the 
summer heats, and yet have but limited means, 
will appreciate the Sea-shore Cottage at Atlan- 
tieville, not far from Long Branch. It is located 
directly on the shore of the ocean, where fresh 
breezes come, and surf-bathing is convenient. 
Fifty visitors can be accommodated at the Cot- 
tage, and in order that many may be benefited, 
the stay of each one is limited to two weeks. 
The charge is very low—tive dollars for one 
week, or nine dollars for two weeks, including 
railroad fares both ways. Applicants can re- 
ceive additional information at the Young Wo- 


men’s Christian Association, No. 7 East Fif-, 


teenth Street, between the hours of eleven and 
one o’clock, and five and seven o’clock. It is 
expected that they will pay in advance at the 
Association rooms, where receipts for the money, 
and railroad tickets, will be given them. This 
summer resort is especially designed to give the 
working-women of our city the opportunity of 
rest and refreshment during midsummer. It 
will be open on June 21 for the reception of 
visitors. 





It is announced by the president of the Board 
of Trustees that the Brooklyn Bridge will be 
ready to open to the public by the Fourth of 
July, 1881. This makes the completion of this 
great undertaking seem really near. 





John Brougham, the well-known actor, who 
died in this city on June.7, passed the first twen- 
ty years of his life in and around the city of Dub- 
lin, where he was born, May 9, 1810. is career 
in America began in 1842, and with the excep- 
tion of a few years abroad, he spent his after-life 
in this country. He was a favorite with the peo- 
ple, excelling in the representation of humorous 
and eccentric characters. He always entered 
fully into the spirit of the parts he assumed; 
and as a writer of drama, comedy, and burlesque 
he won a wide reputation, 





The Byron statue, in Hamilton Gardens, Lon- 
don, was unveiled on May 24, by Lord Houghton, 
in the presence of a company of interested spec- 
tators. The present unfinished condition of the 
pedestal made it expedient to omit any formal 
ceremonies. The wooden pedestal on which the 
colossal figure is temporarily placed will remain 
until the arrival in England of a block of marble 
hewn from the quarries of the Peloponnesus, 
which the Greek government contributes as its 
testimonial to the poet, who, having ‘‘ dreamed 
that Greece might still be free,” died in his 
effort to restore her to liberty. 





Truro Cathedral, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid a short time ago by the Prince of Wales, 
will hardly be completed in the present century. 
A vast sum of money will be required for the 
mere exterior, and even if plenty of money were 
forth-coming, a long number of years will be 
requisite to accomplish the work. Very gener- 
ous donations have already been made, Lady 
Rolle, a Devonshire land-owner, but the daugh- 
ter of a Cornish rector, having started the fund 
with the princely gift of £40,000 





The Manhattan Market was opened for perma- 
nent business on June 8. A large number of 
stalls are occupied, and the prospects of a flour- 
ishing business in the new market are most en- 
couraging, There is plenty of room in this great 
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metropolis for several markets, and for the credit 
of New York city we should have large, airy, 
clean, and handsome markets—structures ere¢t- 
ed with such good sense and skill, and kept day 
by day with such nicety, that it will be a plea- 
sure to the most fastidious to walk through them, 
and examine the most minute details of arrange- 
ment. The best-known markets of this city for 
many years past have been anything but attract- 
ive. A walk through Fulton or Washington 
Market on a warm June day is often enough to 
make one resolve to eschew eatables of all kinds. 
Lack of radical cleanliness offends both sight and 
smell. When the old Fulton Market is pulled 
down, and a better one built, there will prevail a 
higher standard of neatness, for in a decayed old 
building like that the very first elements of clean- 
liness are lacking. 


The Boston Traveller mentions that students 
at the Institute of Technology have designed a 
rival to the gem puzzle, which has awakened 
considerable interest. Given two words of an 
equal number of letters, the problem is to change 
one to the other by altering one letter at a time 
of the first so as to make a legitimate English 
word, continuing the alterations until the de- 
sired result is attained. The conditions are that 
only one letter shall be altered to form each new 
word, and that none but words which can be 
found in English dictionaries shall be used, 
Here are some examples of the changes: 

East to West—East, vast, vest, West. 


’ ’ 

, , dig, fig, fit, fat, Cat, 
Milk to Hash— ile, male, mate, hate, hath, 
as 

Road to Rail—Road, rood, root, coot, coat, coal, coil, 
toil, tail, Rail. 

Soup to Fish—Soup, soul, soil, foil, fowl, fool, foot, 
coot, cost, cast, fast, fist, Fish. 





On the occasion of the twenty-first annual re- 
ception of the Woman’s Art Department, Cooper 
Institute was brilliantly illuminated, and the es- 
timated attendance was between seven and eight 
thousand. The venerable founder of the Cooper 
Union sat near the entrance to the Art Rooms, 
and cordially received the visitors, the principal 
of the Art Department, Mrs. Susan N Carter, 
oceupying oP oe near him. There were 699 
applications for admittance to the Art School 
last year, 250 of whom were received. Certifi- 
cates were conferred upon 160 students, and 
prizes awarded for oil-painting, portrait draw- 
ing, drawing from the antique, ornamental scroll 
drawing, normal industrial drawing, and original 
drawing in the engraving school. 





A suggestion to others who are annoyed: Ina 
certain town in Maine, the exasperated owner 
of a corner store has put up a sign, reading as 
follows: ‘* Wanted, ten of the laziest mén in 
town, to loaf on this corner.” 





**A four-oared race, a mile and a half, straight 
away, and in smooth water,” is the description 
given of the contest which will probably take 
place the first week in July between the crews 
of Cornell University and Columbia. 





Every summer we hear ladies express the wish. 
that they could purchase ready-made muslin and 
cambric dresses—inexpensive, but made neatly 
and tastefully. But ‘‘ they are not to be found,” 
is the frequently expressed result of careful 
search. It is true there are quantities of ready- 
made wash dresses, but they do not mect the 
wants of a very large class of ladies. In examin- 
ing the dresses exhibited, one finds a choice as- 
sortment of handsomely and elaborately trimmed 
muslins, for example, elegant enough to wear to 
a party, price, $20, $30, or even $50. These are 
unsuitable for common home wear, and are far 
too expensive for many ladies. Then there are 
plenty of dresses made of fairly good muslin, 
but so overtrimmed with tucxs, cuffles, puffs, 
flounces, cheap lace, etc., that no one of really 
good taste would think of purchasing them. 
There are also in the shops piles of thin dresses 
of inferior materials, unattractive styles, poorly 
made, and cheap. But how rarely is found the 
simple yet stylish dress, made of good materials, 
yet not overexpensive, because not overtrimmed! 
The prettiest wash dresses are made without 
elaborate flounces and furbelows, and these for 
the most part must be made at home, until the 
taste of a large class in the community is bet- 
ter understood by the manufacturers of “‘ ready- 
made garments,”’ 





After an exciting contest of six days, the Na- 
tional Convention of the Republican party, which 
met at Chicago, nominated, on the thirty-sixth 
ballot, General James A. Garfield, of Ohio, as can- 
didate for President of the United States, and 
General Chester A. Arthur for Vice-President. 
At all the previous ballotings General Grant had 
stood first, and Mr. Blaine second; but when it 
seemed improbable that either of these would 
receive the needful majority of votes, the Con- 
vention united in the choice of another candi- 
date. General Garfield was born in the township 
of Orange, Ohio, November 19, 1831. By hhsown 
exertions he obtained a good education, 86 tar 
as this could be acquired at the academy near 
his home; and in 1854 he entered Williams Col- 
lege, from which he graduated two years later. 
He studied law, and was in 1859 elected to the 
Senate of Ohio. When the war broke out, he 
entered the army, being chosen colonel of an 
Ohio regiment, and rose from rank to rank un- 
til he was made major-general. In 1862 he was 
elected to Congress, to which position he re- 
ceived several re-elections; and a few months 
ogo he was chosen by the Ohio Legislature as 

nited States Senator to succeed Mr. Thurman, 
whose term expires next March. In 1857 Mr. 
Garfield married Miss Lucretia Rudolph—a qui- 
et, refined, intellectual lady, who has made for 
him a happy home, while at the same time she 
has fully sympathized in his studies and public 
career. They have five children living—four 
sons, and one daughter about twelve years old. 

General Arthur is a native of Vermont, and his 
birthday is given as Octcber 5, 1830. He was 
educated at Union College, and has won great 
success in the practice of law. During the war 
he performed valuable services »s Engineer-in- 
Chief, Inspector-General, and Quartermaster- 
General of New York. Under President Grant 
he held the position of Collector of the Port. 
General Arthur’s wife died in this city last winter, 
leaving two children. Mrs. Arthur was the 
daughter of Lieutenant Herndon, of the United 





States navy, who was lost on the Central America. 
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White Chip Niniche Bonnet. 

Tse brim of this bonnet is three inches and three-quarters wide, and 
is lined with seal brown velvet, and trimmed on the outside with a fold 
of similar velvet seven-eighths of an inch wide. The brim is turned up 
in the back, and sewed to the crown as shown by the illustration, and 
bouquets of brown and yellow primroses are set under and: above the 
brim. The front of the bonnet is trimmed with a white ostrich feather 
laid on flat, and on the curve of the brim in the back are two short tips 
curling toward the front. 


Tuscan Straw Bonnet. 


Tue broad brim of this bonnet is turned down on the sides and in- 
dented in the back. On the inside, about three-quarters of an inch 
from the edge, is a piping of maize satin, headed by a ruche, which is 
made of maize and red satin ribbon an inch and a half wide. One 
















edge of each ribbon is laid in 
double box pleats about half 
an inch deep; the other edge 
of the ribbon is turned down 
and tacked to the middle of 
each pleat. The ruche is sew- 
ed on so that the yellow ribbon 
overlaps the red to half its 
Width. On the front of the 
crown is an Alsacian bow of pale 
yellow satin ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide, with 
long ends, which are laid side- 
ways over the brim to the inside, 
where they are fastened. A bow 


CiroaK For Girt From 1 To 3 
YRaRs OLD. 


For pattern and eg see Sup- 
plement, No, VIIL, Pigs. 47-54. 


of similar ribbon trims the bonnet be- 
hind as shown by the illustration. A half- 
wreath of pale yellow and pale pink roses 
completes the trimming. The elastic 
braids. for keeping the bonnet in place 
are sewed first to the crown, then to the 
brim at a distance of two inches from 
the first fastening. 


White Chip Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is three inch- 
es and a quarter wide in front, two inch- 
es wide behind, and is lined with a pleat- 
ing of ivory satin an inch and a quarter 
wide, which is headed with a bias strip 
of black velvet edged with a satin piping 
of the same color, and forming the lining 
for the rest of the brim.’ The outside of 
the brim half an inch from the edge is 
trimmed with a fold of black velvet two 
inches wide, over which is laid an open- 
work border of fine straw braid. Above 
this border is a wreath of violets and 
yellow primroses, finished at the side 
with a bouquet of similar flowers. Three 
ivory ostrich tips are set on the right 
side of the crown, and droop over the 
wreath, Strings of ivory satin. 


Crochet Square and Edging for 
Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 
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Warre Carp Ninicue Bonner. 





posed of rosettes worked rately, and joined in the course of the 
work, and of leaf figures. For the square, Fig. 1, work first the four- 
leaved figure in the centre, as follows: > 15 ch. (chain stitch), close 
the last 11 of these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), work 15 sc. (single 
crochet) on the ring, 1 sl. on the first of the 15 sc.; 11 ch., close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. on the st. on which the first sl. was worked, 5 se. on 
the ring, 10 ch., fasten to the upper veins of the 10th of the 15 sec. 
worked previously (to do this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), on” 
the 10 ch. work 14 sc., the middle 2 of which are separated by 1 picot, 
composed of 3 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of*these; 10 sc. on the ring on 
which 5 se. have already been worked, 1 sl. on the first of the se. work- 
ed on this ring, 8 sl. on the 8d—Ist of the first 15 ch., and repeat three 
times from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first ch. in this round. This com- 
pletes the middle figure. Next work the 12 small rosettes in the square. 


For each of these make a founda- 
tion of 18 st., close these in a ring 
with 1 sl, and crochet the 1st 
round as follows: 82 sc. on the &s 
ring; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. 
in this round. 2d round.—16 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the second following st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 3d rougd.—3 sil. 
on the next 3 st. in GP icsteling 
round, 16 times alternately 5 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round. Each Se 
following rosette is worked in the Bis pas ah 

same manner, and is fastened to Wurre Car Bonnet. 
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Dress ror Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


the preceding rosettes as seen in the 
illustration. The row of rosettes is 
joined with the middle figure by means 
of one round worked as follows: * 1 
ste. (short treble crochet) on the mid- 
dle of the 5 ch. in the second free ch. 
scallop-of the rosette next to a corner 
rosette, 3 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., 4 ch., 
1 de. on the middle of the following 5 
ch., 5 ch., 1 ste. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch, in this rosette, fasten to the 
next picot in the middle figure, 1 ste. 
on the middle of the second free ch. 
scallop in the following rosette, 5 ch., 
1 de, on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
4 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 ste, on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., three times al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the preceding 
ste., pass over the next corner rosette, 
and repeat three times from > ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first ste. in this round. 
Edge the work with 2 rounds crochet- 
ed as follows: 1st round.—> 1 ste. 
on the middle ch. of the 5th free ch. 
scallop in one corner rosette, 5 ch., 1 
ste. on the middle of the following 5 
ch., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., + then 
5 ch., 1 qe. (quadruple crochet)—work- 
ing off only the lower two veins for the 
present—on the middle of the follow- 





‘Tae square and edging are worked Fig. 1.—Fov.arp Draess.—Front.—[For Back, see P.429.] Fig. 2.—Pxarn-anp Ontentan Cacuemme Dress. ing 5 ch., 1 ste. on the middle ch. of 
with coarse crochet cotton, and are com- For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Pigs. 38-46. For description see Supplement. the second following free ch. scallop 
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in the next rosette, then 
work off the upper veins of 
the qe., twice alternately 5 
ch., 1 de. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., repeat twice 
from +, then 5 ch. and 
repeat three times from *; 
finally, 1 sl, on the first ste. 
in this round. 2d round. 
—4 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de., then al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on 
the second following st. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 
but on the 3 st. in the cor- 
ner work 4 de. separated 





Fig. 1.—Sinver anp 
Enamet Broocu, 





Fig. 1.—Dress vor Girt From 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL., Figs. 32-37, 


each by 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on 
the 3d of the first 3 ch. in this 
round. 

For the edging, Fig. 2, work 
first the row of rosettes on the 
bottom in the same manner as 
those in the square, observing the 
illustration, and fill the space in 
each point with a three-leaved 
figure to correspond with the 
middle figure in the square, add- 
ing the stem of the fourth leaf. 
Join this figure (see illustration) 
with the rosettes by means of 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s 
Netrep. Mirt, 


OnrentaL Satin Ficuvu-Manrti.ia. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 55 and 56. 






























































Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From 5 to 4 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, Ifl., Figs. 17-25. 


Work-Sranp. 
For design see Supplement, 
No. IV., Fig. 26, 


chain stitch loops, which 
proceed from the centre of 
each leaf, and count 9 st. 
each. The single leaves 
are joined to each other 
besides. Having filled all 
the points in this manner, 
edge them at the top with 
4 rounds, as follows: Ist 
round.—1 de. on the middle 
ch. in the middle one of the 
free 9 ch. scallops of the 
rosette in the next hollow, 
* 8 ch., 1 qe, (working off 
only the lower veins) on the 
middle of the following 5 
ch., 1 ste. on the fifth fol- 
lowing sc. of the next leaf- 
let in the threé-leaved fig- 
ure, work off the upper 
veins of the qe., 8 ch., pass 
over 5 sc., 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing st., 8 ch., 1 se. on 
the stem worked last in the 
three-leaved figure, 8 ch., 1 
se. on the sixth se. of the 
next leaflet, 8 ch., 1 qe. 
(working off only the lower 
veins) on the sixth follow- 
ing se., 1 ste. on the middle 


ch. in the second following 
free ch. scallop of the next 
rosette, work off the upper 
veins of the qe., 8 ch., 1 


de, on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—Al- 


ways alternately 1 ste. on 
the next st., 4 ch., pass 
over 4st. 3d round.—AI- 
ways alternately 1 ste. on 
the next ste. in the preced- 
inground,4ch. 4th round. 
—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., pass 
over I st. 


Fig. 2. 


—SILVER 


MEDALLION. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs, 27-31. 


English Straw Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this white straw bon- 
net is lined with red satin. Around 
the crown is laid a box-pleated ruf- 
fle of yellow Surah two inches and 
a half wide, ravelled out seven- 
eighths of an inch deep on the up- 
per edge, and headed by folds of 
the same material. This trimming 
ends in the back on the curved 
brim, and is finished there with a 
bow of red satin ribbon two inches 
wide. A similar bow is on tle 
right side in front. 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s 
Woven GLOVE. 


OOM 1 ee adil 


Onrentat Satin Fienv 
For description see Supplement 
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THAT DREAM OF OURS. 


On, the young love was sweet, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours, 

When we could not keep our feet, dear, 
From dancing through the flow’rs ; 

When hopes and gay romances 
Were thick as leaves in spring, 

And cares were old folks’ fancies, 
And joy the solid thing. 

Of all youth’s visions blest, dear, 
Of all its golden dow’rs, 

Oh, the young love was best, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours! 


Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
These chill October days, 

When we tread with faltering feet, dear, 
The sere and silent ways. 

When earth has lost its glory, 
And heav’n has lost its blue, 

And life’s a sober story, 
And care a comrade true. 

Though hopes no longer cheat, dear, 
And dreams have lost their sway, 

Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
That gilds the autumn day! 





[Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No, 13, Vol. XIIL) 


SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Petnoess or Toure,” “A Daventrr 
or Hern,” “Tar StranGR ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Macieop or Daxs,” ETO. 





oe CHAPTER XIV. 
A RUSSIAN EPISODE. 


“Ts that the way you answer an appeal for 
help ?”—with that gentle protest still lingering 
in his ear, he was not inclined to be hard on this 
unfortunate wretch who was in the cab with him ; 
and yet at the same time he was resolved to pre- 
vent any repetition of the scene he had just wit- 
nessed. And at last he discovered that the man 
had picked up,in his wanderings a little German. 
His own German was not first-rate ; it was fluent, 
forcible, and accurate enough so far as hotels and 
railway stations were concerned ; elsewhere it had 
a tendency to halt, blunder, and double back on 
itself. But at all events he managed to convey 
to his.companion the distinct intimation that any 
further troubling of that young lady would only 
procure for him a broken head. 

The dull, stupid, savage-looking face betrayed 
no sign of intelligence. He repeated the warn- 
ing again and again; and at last, at the phrase 
“that young lady,” the dazed, small eyes lit up 
somewhat, and the man clasped his hands. 

“Ein Engel!” he said, apparently to himself. 
“Ein Engel—ein Engel! Ach Gott—wie schin 
—wie gemiithlich !” 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” Brand said, “that is all very 
well; but one is not permitted to annoy angels— 
to trouble them in the street. “Do you understand 
that that means punishment—one must be pun- 
ished—if one returns to the house of that young 
lady? Do you understand ?” 

The man regarded him, with the small deep- 
set eyes again sunk into apathy. 

“Thr Diener, Herr,” said he, submissively. 

“ You understand you are not to go back to the 
house of the young lady ?” 

“Thr Diener, Herr.” 

There was nothing to be got out of him, or into 
him; so Brand waited until he should get the 
help of Heinrich Reitzei, Lind’s locum tenens. 

Reitzei was in the chambers—at Lind’s table, 
in fact. He was a man of about twenty-eight or 
thirty, slim and dark, with a perfectly pallid face, 
a small black mustache, carefully waxed, and an 
affectedly courteous smile. He wore a pince-nez ; 
was fond of slang, to show his familiarity with 
English; and aimed at an English manner too. 
He seemed bored. He regarded this man whom 
Brand introduced to him without surprise, with 
indifference. 

“Hear what this fellow has to say,” Brand said, 
“will you? And give him distinctly to under- 
stand that if he tries again to see Miss Lind, I 
will break his head for him. What idiot could 
have given him Lind’s private address ?” 

The man was standing near the door, stolid 
apparently, but with his small eyes keenly watch- 
ing. Reitzei said a word or two to him. In- 
stantly he went—he almost sprung—forward ; 
and this movement was so unexpected that the 
equanimity of the pallid young man received a 
visible shock, and he hastily drew out a drawer a 
few inches. Brand caught sight of the handle of 
a revolver. 

But the man was only eager to tell his story ; 
and presently Reitzei had resumed his air of in- 
difference. As he proceeded to translate for 
Brand’s benefit—in interjectional phrases—what 
this man with the trembling hands and the burn- 
ing eyes was saying, it was strange to mark the 
contrast between the two men. 

“ His name Kirski,” the younger man was say- 
ing, as he eyed with a cool and critical air the 


wild look iv. the other’s face. “ A carver in wood, 


ut can not work now, for his hands tremble, 
thr hunger and fati rough drink, I 
pres. tina or of village in Kiev—had 
his share of the Communal land—but got per- 
mission from the Commune to spend part of the 


year in Kiev itself—sent back all his taxes duly, 
too, because—oh, this is it ?—daugh- 


i 


share of land*too much for them. Ah, this 
is the story, then, my. friend? Married, too— 
young, beautiful, good—yes, yes, we know all 
that—” 

There were tears running down the face of the 


other man. But these he shook away, and a 
wilder light than ever came into his eyes. 





“He goes to Kiev as usual—foolish fellow ; 
now I see what all the row is about. When he 
returns three months after, he goes to his house. 
Empty. The neighbors will not speak. At last 
one says something about Pavel Michaieloff, the 
great proprietor, whose house and farm are some 
versts away—my good fellow, you have got the 
palsy—or is it drink ?—he goes and seeks out the 
house of Pavel—yes, yes, the story is not new— 
Pavel is at the open window, smoking—he goes 
up to the window—there is a woman inside—when 
she sees him she utters a loud scream, and rushes 
for protection to the man Michaieloff—then all 
the fat is in the fire naturally—” 

The Russian choked and gasped ; drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead ; he looked wildly 
round. 

“Water?” said Reitzei. “ Poor devil, you need 
some water to cool down your excitement. You 
are making as much fuss as if that kind of thing 
had never happened in the world before.” 

But he rose and got him some water, which the 
man drained eagerly; then he continued his story 
with the same fierce and angry vehemence. 

“ Well, yes, he had something to complain of, 
certainly,” Reitzei said, translating all that inco- 
herent passion into cool little phrases. “Nota 
fair fight. Pavel summons his men from the 
court-yard—men with whi too—he is 
lashed and driven along the roads, and the dogs 
tear at him—oh yes, my good friend, you have 
been badly used; but you have come a long way 
to tell your story. I must ask him how the mis- 
chief hé got here at all.” 

But here Reitzei paused and stared. Something 
the man said—in an eager, low voice, with his 
sunken small eyes all: afire—startled him out of 
his critical air. 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” he said, eying him. 
“He will do anything for us; he will commit a 
murder—ten murders—if only we give him money, 
a knife, and help to kill the man Michaieloff. 
Well, he is a lively sort of person to let loose on 
society.” 

“The man is clearly mad,” Brand said. 

“The man was madder who sent him to us,” 
Reitzei answered. “TI should not like to be in his 
shoes if Lind hears that this maniac was allowed 
to see his daughter.” 

The wretched creature standing there glanced 
eagerly from one to the other, with the eyes of a 
wild animal, seeking to gather something from 
their look; then he went forward to the table, 
and stooped down, and spoke to Reitzei still fur- 
ther, in the same low, fierce voice, his whole frame 
meanwhile shaking with his excitement. Reitzei 
said something to him in reply, and motioned 
him back. He retired a step or two, and then 
kept watching the faces of the two men. 

“What are you going to do with him ?” Brand 
said. 

Reitzei shrugged his shoulders. 

“T know what I should like to do with him if 
I dared,” he said, with a graceful smile. “There 
is a friend of mine not a hundred miles away from 
that very Kiev who wants a littleadmonition. Her 
name is Petrovna; she is the jail matron of a fe- 
male penitentiary; she is just a little too fierce 
at times. Murderers, thieves, prostitutes : oh yes, 
she can be civil enough to them; but let a polit- 
ical prisoner come near her—one of her own sex, 
mind—and she becomes a devil, a tigress, a vam- 
pire. Ah, Madame Petrovna and I may have a 
little reckoning some day. I have asked Lind 
again and again to petition for a decree against 
her; but no, he will not move; he is becoming 
Anglicized, effeminate.” 

“ A decree ?” Brand said. 

The other smiled, with an affectation of calm 
superiority. 

“You will learn by-and-by. Meanwhile, if I 
dared, what I should like to do woul@ Be to give 
our friend here plenty of money, and not one but 
two knives, saying to him, ‘ My good friend, here 
is one knife for Michaieloff, if you like; but first 
of all here is this knife for that angel in disguise, 
Madame Petrovna, of the female penitentiary in 
Novolevsk. Strike sure and hard!” 

For one instant his affectation forsook him, 
and there was a gleam in his eyes. This was but 
a momentary relapse from his professed indiffer- 


ence. 

“ Well, Mr. Brand, I suppose I must take over 
this madman from you. You may tell Miss Lind 
she need not be frightened.” 

“T should not think Miss Lind was in the habit 
of being frightened,” said Brand, coldly. 

“ Ah, no; doubtless not. Well, I shall see that 
this fellow does not trouble her again. What fine 
tidings we had of your work in the north! You 
have been a power; you have moved mountains.” 

“T have moved John Molyneux,” said Brand, 
witha laugh. “ And in these days that is a more 
difficult business.” 

“Fine news from Spain, too,” said Reitzei, 

ng at some letters. “From Valladolid, 

reelona, Ferrol, Saragossa—all the same story : 

coalition, coalition. Salmero will be in London 
next week.” 

“ But you have not told me what you are going 
to do with this man yet: you must stow the com- 
bustible piece of goods somewhere. Poor devil, 
his sufferings have made a pitiable object of him.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Reitzei, “ you don’t sup- 

that a Russian peasant would feel so deep- 
y a beating with whips, or the worrying of dogs, or 
even the loss of his wife? Of course, coming all 
together, it was something of a hard grind. He 
must have been constitutionally insane, and that 
woke the whole thing up.” 

“Then he should be confined. He is a lunatic 
at large.” 

“T don’t think he would harm anybody,” Reit- 
zei said, regarding the man as if he were a strange 
animal, “I would not shut up a dog in a lunatic 
asylum; I would rather put a bullet through his 
head. And this fellow—if we could humbug him 
a little, and get him to his work again—I know a 
man in Wardour Street who would do that for me 





—and see what effect the amassing of a little Eng- 
lish money might have on him. Better a miser 
than a wild beast. And he seems a submissive 
sort of creature. Leave him to me, Mr. Brand.” 

Brand began to think a little better of Reitzei, 
whom hitherto he had rather disliked. He hand- 
ed him five pounds, to get some clothes and tools 
for the man, who, when he was told of this gen- 
erosity, turned to Brand and said something to 
him in Russian, which set Reitzei laughing. 

“ What is it he says?” 

“ He says, ‘ Little father, you are worthy to be- 
come the husband of the angel: may the day 
come soon!’ I suppose the angel is Miss Lind: 
she must have been very kind to the man.” 

“She only spoke to him; but her voice can be 
— said Brand, rather absently; and then he 

eft. 

Away went the hansom back to Curzon Street. 
He said to himself that it was not for nothing that 
this unfortunate wretch Kirski had wandered all 
the way from the Dnieper to the Thames. He 
would look after this man. He would do some- 
thing for him. Five pounds only? And he had 
been the means of securing this interview—if 
only for three or four minutes: after the long 
period of labor and hope and waiting he might 
have gone without a word at all but for this 
overtroubled poor devil. 

And now—now he might even see her alone, 
for a couple of minutes, in the hushed little 
drawing-room; and she might say if she had 
heard about what had been done in the north, 
and about his eagerness to return to the work. 
One look of thanks: that was enough. Some- 
times, by himself up there in the solitary inns, the 
old fit had come over him, and he had laughed 
at himself, and wondered at this new fire of oc- 
cupation and interest that was blazing through 
his life, and asked himself, as of old, to what end 
—to what end? But when he heard Natalie 
Lind’s voice, there was a quick good-by to all 
questioning. One look at the calm, earnest eyes, 
and he drank deep of faith, courage, devotion. 
And surely this story of the man Kirski—what 
he could tell her of it—would be sufficient to fill 
up five minutes, eight minutes, ten minutes, while 
all the time he should be able to dwell on her 
eyes, whether they were downcast or turned to his 
with their frank, soft glance. Heshould be inthe 
perfume of the small drawing-room. He would 
see the Roman necklace Mazzini had given her 
gleam on her bosom as she breathed. 

He did not know what Natalie Lind had been 
about during his absence. 

“ Anneli, Anneli, hither, child!” she called, in 
German. “Run up to Madame Potecki, and ask 
her to come and spend the afternoon with me. 
She must come at once; to lunch with me; I will 
wait.” 

“Yes, Fraulein. What music, Fraulein?” 

“None; never mind any music. But she must 
come at once.” 

“Schon, Fraulein,” said the little Anneli, about 
to depart. 

Her young mistress called her back, and paused, 
with a little hesitation. 

“You may tell Elizabeth,” said she, with an 
indifferent air, “that it is possible—it is quite 
possible—it is at least possible—I may have two 
friends to lunch with me; and she must send at 
once if she wants anything more, And you could 
bring me back some fresh flowers, Anneli?” 

“Why not, Fraulein ?” 

“Go quick, then, Anneli—fly like a young roe 
—durch Wald und auf der Haide !” 

And so it came about that when George Brand 
was ushered into the scented little drawing-room 
—so anxious to make the most of the invaluable 
minutes—he found himself introduced first of all 
to Madame Potecki, a voluble, energetic little Pol- 
ish gentlewoman, whose husband had been kill- 
ed in the Warsaw disturbances of ’61,and who 
now supported herself in London by teaching mu- 
sic. She was eager to know all about the man 
Kirski, and hoped that he was not wholly a ma- 
niac, and trusted that Mr. Brand would see that 
her dear child—her adopted daughter, she might 
say, was not terrified again by the madman. 

“My dear madame,” said Brand, “ you must 
not imagine that it was from terror that Miss Lind 
handed over the man to me—it was from kind- 
ness. That is more natural to her than terror.” 

“ Ah, I know the dear child has the courage of 
an army,” said the little old lady, tapping her 
adopted daughter on the shoulder with the fan. 
“But she must take care of herself while her 
papa is away in America.” 

Natalie rose; and of course Brand rose also, 
with a sudden qualm of disappointment, for he 
took that. as the signal of his dismissal; and he 
had scarcely spoken a word to her. 

“Mr. Brand,” said she, with some little trifle of 
embarrassment, “I know I must have deprived 
you of your luncheon. It was so kind of you to 
go at once with the poor man. Would it save 
you time—if you are not going anywhere—I 
thought perhaps you might come and have some- 
thing with madame and myself. You must be 
dying of hunger.” 

He did not refuse the invitation. And behold! 
when he went down stairs the table was already 
laid for three: had he been expected ? he asked 
himself. Those flowers there, too: he knew it 
was no maid-servant’s fingers that had arranged 
and distributed them so skillfully. 

How he blessed this little Polish lady, and her 
volubility, and herextravagant, subtle, honest flat- 
tery of her dear adopted daughter! It gave him 
liberty to steep himself in the rich consciousness 
of Natalie’s presence; he could listen in silence 
for the sound of her voice—he could covertly 
watch the beauty of her shapely: hands—without 
being considered preoccupied or morose. All he 
had to do was to say, “ Yes, madame,” or “In- 
deed, madame,” the while he knew that Natalie 
Lind was breathing the same air with him, that 
at any moment the large, lustrous, dark eyes 
might look up and meethis, And she spoke lit- 





tle, too, and had scarcely her usual frank self. 
confidence: perhaps a chance reference of Ma- 
dame Potecki to the fact that her adopted daugh- 
ter had been brought up without a mother had 
somewhat saddened her. 

The room was shaded in a measure, for the 
French silk blinds were down; but there was a 
soft golden glow prevailing all the same. For 
many a day George Brand remembered that little 
luncheon party : the dull bronze glow of the room ; 
the flowers ; the soft, downcast eyes opposite him ; 
the bright, pleasant garrulity of the little Polish 
lady; and always—ah, the delight of it!—that 
strange, trembling, sweet consciousness that Nat- 
alie Lind was listening as he listened, that almost 
he could have heard the beating of her heart. 

And a hundred and a hundred times he swore 
that, whoever throughout the laboring and suffer- 
ing world might regret that day, the man Kirski 
should not. 


{To BE CONTINUED.) 





IMP, OR ANGEL? 


M* aunt Urania is a woman of great energy 
and penetration. If she sets herself to dis- 
cover a secret, she never rests until she has en- 
lightened herself down to its inmost recesses. 
When my pretty friend Elizabeth Terry was hold- 
ing us all in suspense as to her intentions with re- 
gard to the interesting widower who now speaks 
of her so affectionately as ‘my present wife” (sig- 
nificant not only of a certain past, but of a possi- 
ble future), Aunt Urania invited the wary Eliza- 
beth to take a long country drive. “ And, my 
dear, I’ll have it out of her, if we don’t get back 
till midnight,” she said. They were gone only 
two hours, and my aunt entered with a triumphant 
face, the grays all in a lather from the victorious 
haste of her return, while in strong contrast was 
Elizabeth’s serene unconsciousness. 

“How did you do it?” I inquired, at the first 
possible moment. “ Did she confess it all ?” 

“Confess! my dear, not a word. She hasn't 
an idea that she has betrayed herself. I only 
asked her, quite casually, how many children Mr. 
Williams has, and she answered, ‘ Three,’ with 
such a look, such a sigh !” 

The event proved my aunt’s acuteness, and 
made her more than ever to us all an object of 
admiration and terror, 

It was rather unfortunate for me that Aunt 
Urania put off her projected journey to Europe for 
six months—the six months which decided my fate 
in life. I should have enjoyed them much more, 
and managed my affairs much more smoothly, un- 
inspected by her keen eyes, unadvised by her 
keener tongue. I shall always believe it showed 
a very persistent state of feeling both in Harry 
and me not to retire discomfited from so watch- 
ful a sentinel. 

“Yes, of course, your attachment to-the child 
is very natural, my dear,” she would say, “as 
I said to Mrs. Dubois only yesterday. ‘ Nothing,’ 
I said, ‘can be more natural. Susan Bardmore, 
Henry Bent’s first wife, was like a sister to my 
niece; no friends could be more intimate ; and of 
course she feels very much for the little boy.’ ” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk so, aunty!” I ex- 
claimed. “Henry Bent’s first wife! I never 
heard that he had more than one !” 

“Oh no, not as yet, my dear, but it is only a 
question of time; and pretty generally a very ab- 
rupt question, and short space allowed for an an- 
swer. Of course he must have somebody to look 
after that child; I never saw in all my life a child 
that needed it more. The most saucy, spoiled lit- 
tle wretch—a perfect little imp!” 

“Aunty! He is a perfect little angel,” said I. 
“ As for care, Coralie keeps him in beautiful or- 
der, and he is entirely healthy and happy here in 
the country. And it is all very well to say, ‘Of 
course he must have somebody to take care of the 
child, of course he must marry,’ when you know 
that if he had no child, you would say, ‘ Of course 
he must marry, poor fellow! he is all alone: if 
he had even a child to care for, it would be dif- 
ferent.’ For my part,” I added, “I hate second 
ma » 


“Oh, you do,” said Aunt Urania; and then en- 
sued a pause, broken by a thumping at my door 
with little closed fists. 

“ Let me in, let me in, Nora,” said the dear lit- 
tle voice, in just his mother’s old, sweet, impera- 
tive way. And the dancing eyes that laugh up 
at me out of that fair little face are Susie’s very 
eyes, “I want you, my own Nora,” said the dar- 
ling. “There is a little calf in the barn, and papa 
says I may go to see it, but you must take me.” 

“ Hoity-toity !” said Aunt Urania. “That isa 
pretty way to talk toa lady. Must take you, in- 
deed. 


“Papa didn’t say just that, did he, Bardie?” 

I asked, annoyed to feel myself coloring under 
"s keen eye. 

“ He said I mustn’t go unless I had the best of 
care; and I know he meant you, because Coralie 
is very careless; he said she was yesterday, when I 
got my boots wet. And the old cow butts at me 
if I go near her. So you must come, Nora dar- 
ling; Bardie wants you so bad!” 

could resist those ‘eyes ?—that coaxing 
voice? I had followed just such eyes and voice 
all my life, and I followed them now. 
_ So did Aunt pn ha her most investiga- 
oe perched on her nose. 
oe ell, Bardie,” she remarked, cheerfully, “if 
you say we must, and papa says we must, why, 
we must,” 

Bardie stood stock-still, with an evil look on his 

face. 


“T didn’t mean you,” he said. 


“Oh, my dear little boy, that wasn’t polite,” I 
whispered ; but he only gave me a hug, and turn- 
ed to aunt with a seraphic smile. 

“You'd better not go. The cow is quite a dan- 
gerous one,” he said, in a very civil tone. ‘“ And 
she doesn’t like red things; they make her furi- 
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ous, She just runs right at them, and tosses 
them.” 


“ What is the child talking about? Toss what? 
I’m not a red thing, I hope.” 3 

“ About your ” said Bardie, very distinctly. 
“You hold your up so high, that the cow 
will get mad, I shouldn’t wonder if she killed 

ou.” 
” Aunty vouchsafed no reply, but strode majes- 
tically on, scorning to veil by one half inch of 
concession the somewhat unnecessary conspicu- 
ousness of her long scarlet stockings. Bardie 
looked at her very hard. 

“A very cross dog lives in the barn,” he re- 
marked. “He es ga Not young ladies, 
Nora darling, nor chi e is real good to lit- 
tle boys; but other people he bites.” 

I could not — I did not dare to laugh. 
Aunty’s face was @ 

“T am going to the barn,” she said, briefly. 

We made our way through the ducks and hens, 
skirting perilously a yard full of pigs, and trem- 
blingly passing a small window in a shed, where 
protruded a great head, with short horns and soft 
beautiful eyes, but a low rumbling note proclaim- 
ed that it was the bull, the terror of our field 
walks and grove picnics. Not that we had ever 
really encountered him in the body, but in the 
spirit he always seemed to haunt the next field, 


or be screened by the shadiest tree. 
“Oh, Bardie, I don’t like the looks of him,” I 
whis 


red. 
rs Take hold of my hand; I'll take care of you,” 
said the little knight ; and we passed the monster, 
that looked yearningly at us in our freedom, and 
gave a resounding bellow that shuddered through 
and through me. 

Bardie laughed at my fears. 

“ What are you ’fraid of, Nora sweet? He has 
got a big ring in his nose, and can’t do anything. 
Anybody can lead him about. Papa said once 
that if you could only put a ring on a person, you 
could lead him by his nose.” 

“ What's that?” said Aunt Urania, from behind. 

We entered the barn, full to overflowing with 
sweet new hay, and fragrant with its perfume, 
and with the breath of the patient cow, that lay 
contentedly in her corner, with her head raised 
in watchful care of her little weak-legged scrawny 
offspring. I had never seen a very young calf 
before, and was disappointed. * 

“Veal /” pronounced Aunt Urania. “ And not 
particularly good at that, I should say.” 

Bardie did not understand the prophecy. 

“Isn't it lovely?” he cried. “1 wish papa 
would buy it for me,the dearest little thing! What 
makes it look so funny and wet?” 

“ Its mother has been giving it something which 
is good for all little children, Bardie,” said my 
aunt. “ Particularly for little boys. A good lick- 
; ” 


r é 
Bardie understood this time, and looked venge- 
fully at her. Then snapping the fingers of his 
minute hand to the old dog, that lay near flapping 
a heavy good-natured tail against the hard boards, 
he uttered a low but perfectly distinct “St, 
boy !” 

Up jumped the t Bruce with a clumsy 
leap, and ran, barking loudly, to the door, where 
he supposed the unseen enemy to be lurking, 
Aunt Urania fidgeted. 

“Did you do that, you little rascal?” she ask- 
ed, not quite sure, however, for she had been 
watching my successful effort to climb to the top 
of a great mountain of hay, where I now sat amid 
the fragrance of dried clover leaves, and felt in 
paradise. 

It was an admirable point of view, but not a 
convenient place to render assistance in an emer- 
gency. And thus it happened that I could see 
the cow, growing uneasy at the hubbub, rising to 
her feet, and finally, with a threatening look, ad- 
vance a step or two with lowered horns. I could 
see it all, but was powerless to help, and could 
only scream, 

“Aunty! Bardie! the cow! the cow!” 

Quick as a wink Bardie slipped past the angry 
animal, and, as he expressed it, “ shinned up” the 
haymow, where he perched himself triumphant- 
ly beside me. Dignity and age alike forbade the 
exercise of shinning to aunty, notwithstanding 
Bardie’s opinion of her length of limb. She wa- 
vered, tried for one brief moment to “look the 
animal in the eye,” but a forward movement on 
the cow’s part put that idea to flight, and she 
turned and fled, pursued only a few steps by the 
disturbed mother, who “saw her to the door,” 
with a loud moo of dismissal, echoed in distant 
thunder from the small window wherein gleamed 
the bull’s excited eye: pursued also, I am ashamed 
to say, by a derisive laugh from Bardie, who stood 
on one leg, balancing himself with a pitchfork, 
and shrieked out, “ I told you she hated red things. 
Isn’t it fun!” 

We snuggled down in the hay, and let the cow 
quiet herself by a vigorous return to her nursery 
duties, and then pt comer a little admonition 
to Bardie on the subject of his behavior to aunty. 
It was by no means the first time I had rebuked 
my small charge, and he took it very penitently ; 
though when I found myself saying, “ It isn’t like 
mamma’s little boy to act so,” I came toa full stop, 
with a sudden remembrance of Susie’s inveterate 
naughtiness when Aunt Urania was in the ques- 
tion. 

He liked to hear about mamma, the sweet, bright, 
unknown image, whom nobody but I had ever 
brought to his mind, and he lay with his head in 
my lap, listening to my stories of our childish 
play and adventures, until the pleased smile grew 
vaguer and softer, and the long lashes drooped 
lower, and he slept, looking more than ever like a 
wandering cherub of heavenly rearing. 

Then, as I sat, doubly prisoned by the foe be- 
neath and the friend above, I heard a quick, un- 
expected footstep, and Henry Bent entered the 
barn with an amused and perturbed face. 

The cow had settled to a comfortable nap, the 
flies droned in the sunshine, and in the quiet noon 


hadi 








hush he would have turned away without discov- 
ering us, but that a low girlish giggle, of which 
I instantly felt ashamed, revealed our retreat. 

He looked up, laughing. “Oh, there you are, 
safe enough; but where is my small boy?” 

“Here too,” I said, in a very low tone, and he 
vaulted upon the hay, and saw the pretty sleeping 
boy; and his face softened into the mingled sad- 
ness and brightness which I often noticed upon 
it as he looked at her child. 

“I met Miss Scudamore just now with a terri- 
ble tale of danger and misbehavior. It is all 
right, I see. But what does possess the child to 
behave so badly to her? He is a perfect lamb 


with » 

«He has it by inheritance,” I said, with a smile 
that ended in a sigh. ‘He never looks so like 
his mother as when the irresistible naughtiness 
comes over him, which Aunt Urania has the un- 
fortunate talent for evoking.” 

The same smile was 
same sigh in his voice. 

“True,” he sdid:.“ you see, as I do, the won- 
derful likeness in everything.” 

“Why do you never talk to him of Susie?” I 
said, with a desperate plunge into the difficult 
subject, for I had never before mentioned her 
name to him since the baby was left motherless. 
“Tt is not right, Harry, to let him grow up in 
ignorance of that sweetest of creatures. He is, 
as you say, her living image; he ought to know 
and love her, yet he hardly knew what the word 
mother meant until he came here to me.” 

“T could not, I could not,” he answered, much 
moved. “Iam glad you do. I knew you would 
do him good this summer, I can not tell you the 
comfort it is to me to have him in the country, 
and with you. I knew you must love the little 
fellow, for you loved his mother well.” 

“Loved her, yes,” I said, my tears suddenly 
bursting forth. “I can’t get used to doing with- 
out her, Harry; I can’t get over it.” 

“T see,” he said. “We are fellow-mourners, 
Nora.” 

The little head stirred; one or two of my tears 
had fallen on the sweet baby face, and wakened 
him. He sat up, and rubbed his eyes, amazed. 

“What a funny place! what long cobwebs!” 
he said. “Oh, 1 remember now, the cow. Is 
she all right again? Why, papa, where did you 
come from?” 

“T came from the city, Bardie. When I reach- 
ed there this morning, 1 found the man I wanted 
to see was ill, and wouldn’t come to town for 
three days, and so I posted back to you.” 

“That was right,” said Bardie. “To me and 
Nora.” 

“Yes, to you and Nora,” said Harry, with a 
kind smile at me. “ But, Bardie, the first person 
I met was Miss Scudamore, who told me a very 
sad tale. I am afraid my little boy was very 
saucy and disrespectful.” 

“ Oh, papa, it was too funny to see her run with 
her red stockings. I told her not to come. I 
toldsher the cow might kill her. But Miss Scud- 
amore, why, she more than ever,” and he 
went into a fit of mirth at his first attempt at a 
pun. 

I responded to the sally with a weak-minded 
laugh, but his father looked awful. 

“No more of this, sir,” he said, in a voice of 
strong displeasure. “If you can not behave 
properly to the ladies in this house, I will send 
you away with your nurse, and not let you come 
here again. I will not expose them to the pert- 
ness of a naughty little boy.” 

ie cowered under the severe glance, and 
clung tome. I looked piteous. 

“Do not encourage him, Ellinor,” said Harry, 
in a softer tone. “It is a great misfortune to a 
motherless child to grow up among strangers and 
servants, who spoil him, and then dislike him be- 
cause he is spoiled.” But he stroked the little 
penitent head, and then suggested that a hay-rick 
was not the coolest place on a summer noon, and 
that dinner must be nearly ready. 

“Yes, papa; but first | want to ask you some- 

i Will you take us, me and Nora, to drive 
this afternoon? The horses aren’t haying to-day, 
and we want to goso much. Please do.” 

Harry laughed, and stole a glance at my face, 
which I dare say revealed annoyance as well as 
amusement, 

“ Not to-day, Bardie. I am going to take you 
over to the hotel to play croquet with the little 
Temples.” 

“ Will you come too, Nora ?” asked Bardie. 

“No, dear; I called there last night,” I said; 
and I drew a long breath at the idea of a quiet 
afternoon. Bardie safe, and Harry away—away 
for the long evening, my heart whispered. Sophy 
Temple and croquet, tea at the hotel, and a long 


in his face, the 


_ evening walk, and who can tell what else! And 


with a jealous pang for Susie, I thought, “If only 
I might have Bardie, I wouldn’t care.” 

So, after Aunt Urania had settled herself for an 
afternoon nap, I changed my dress and rested 
awhile, watching from my window until I saw Har- 
ry and Bardie walking across the fields; Coralie 
followed, and I said to myself, “I thought so, 
he will be untrammelled!” and I carried my wa- 
ter-color box and sketching stool out to a beauti- 
ful spot at the end of the rambling old garden, 
where a low stone wall divided the straggling flow- 
er borders from the pasture beyond. There were 
shady trees and soft overgrown clumps of bushes 
and undergrowth, so that the retreat, though not 
very far from the house, was entirely secluded, 
and it commanded a lovely little glimpse of wood 
and river, with soft blue hills beyond, and in the 
foreground the white spire of the village church 
shooting up through the greenery. 

Such a quiet afternoon to sketch and paint! 
No little tormenting fingers to meddle and “ jog- 
gle,” no perpetual little tongue to ask unceasing 
questions: only the silence, and the summer 
music sweeter than silence; the soft whispers 
in the trees, the droning bees, the chirp of a bird ; 
even the spring of the grasshopper in the grass 








at my feet was distinct in the golden hush. Yes, 
that hazy light was beautiful, the opportunity per- 
fect. Why could I not make use of it? why 
could I not paint instead of sinking back, after a 
few listless efforts, with a heavy heart and clasp- 
ed hands, and let the full weight of my lonely life 
fall on my spirit? My father, always away, glad 
to be free from any charge of me; Aunt Ura- 
nia—well, she meant kindly, and was good to me, 
but what a bore! Susie, my chosen friend, my 
heart’s sister, who had led and loved me from 
childhood, gone into the land of shadows, and 
none to take her place in my life forever. Even 
her sweet little boy would be taken from me no 
doubt before long, and given to some other wo- 
man—some Sophy Temple! And Harry— But 
just at that stage of my reverie, when I felt the 
choking in my throat, and the hot tears in my 
eyes, I heard the same well-known step close be- 
side me, and Harry Bent, flushed and breathless, 
threw himself on the ground at my feet. 

“T thought I should find you in this lovely spot. 
May I not come too?” he entreated. 

“T thought you had gone with Bardie.” 

“Yes, I left him there playing with the little 
Temples. I made a brief call on thg ladies, and 
then gave Bardie the slip. I wanted to get back, 
and only hope he will not discover my retreat. 
Everybody is lazy to-day except you, Nora. You 
have your work laid out in a very notable way, 
though after all I do not see that you have done 
muche” é 

“Some days are unlucky,” I answered. “I 
did not feel in the mood. But I will sketch now,” 
and I began to work in earnest, partly to get rid 
of the searching eyes which seemed to read my 
troubled thoughts. 

“ Rest instead, Ellinor, and let us talk awhile.” 

“Yes, talk; but I can work too. I want to 
make this picture ; the view is so lovely, it haunts 

» 

“ Ah!” said Harry, “there is a picture which 
haunts me—a picture I lately saw, and I can 
think of nothing else: a woman, young, fair, and 
with the sweetest mother face; and a little child.” 

“A Mafionna ?” 

“Perhaps so. The child was asleep. Such 
repose, such confidence in his whole attitude and 
expression! Evidently the one right spot on 
earth to him was his place in her arms. And 
she looked like a brooding dove. Nora, I can 
never tell you what I felt when I came upon you 
so suddenly to-day with my little sleeping boy, 
nor what a revelation from heaven came to my 
heart that thus it might be—must be. I said 
we were fellow-mourncrs: can we not be fellow- 
comforters ?” 

I could not speak; the sobs I had suppressed, 
the trouble I had been fighting, had their own 
way now. 

He looked at me in doubt and distress. “ What 
is it, dear Ellinor? Do I hurt you? do I shock 
you? Have you no heart to give me? No,I 
will not ask anything now. Calm yourself, sweet 
child; rely upon me. I will not say another word, 
if it distresses you like this.” 

“T must speak,” I cried, with a desperate ef- 
fort. “Harry, Harry, how can you ask such 
things of me, when you know that you can never 
care for anybody again as you did for Susie ?” 

“T know,” he answered. 

“When you know that I am no more to be 
compared to her than this little common flower 
at my feet is to be compared to an exquisite half- 
blown rose, petal after petal laden with sweet- 
ness, down to its secret golden heart ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, picking the little common 
flower, and holding it to his lips. “It is not the 
rose. But it is heart’s-ease. It has its own 
mission, its own perfume.” 

“ And do not speak of Bardie,” I cried, more 
passionately than ever. “Do not tempt me with 
him. I wish he and I could go away together to 
some secret place, and I could have him always.” 

“Dear, you may have him always. No other 
woman ever shall.” 

A long pause ensued. I determined to grow 
calmer before speaking again. It was so hushed 
that we could hear the stirring of some little rab- 
bit in the bushes behind. He looked at me en- 
treatingly. I shook my head. 

“No, no, Harry; do not ask me, do not tempt 
me. I am not much of a girl, I know, but I am 
worth more than that. I ought to be first in the 
man’s heart who marries me. No, do not speak. 
You know I can not be first with you, and so I 
can not marry you. Qh dear!” I sighed, “there 
is nobody on earth with whom I am first, nobody 
who loves me best of all.” 

The stirring of the rabbit became violently ex- 
cited, and with a great crushing of leaves, and 
parting of branches, and rending of little blouse, 
Bardie tore himself from his lair, and flung him- 
self upon me. “ Yes, yes, my darling Nora,” he 
cried, with tears, kissing my head and face and 
hands, “J love you the best of all, my own Nora— 
ZJwant you. Go away, papa. Marry me—marry 
Bardie, Nora dear !” and he threw his arms around 
me and buried his head in my neck. 

“Yes, Nora,” cried Harry, clasping his arms 
round us both, “marry Bardie; marry us both. 
We do want you; we can’t possibly live without 
you. There is nobody on earth, there never will 
be, whom we love half so well. Sweet Nora, say 
yes, and make Bardie and me perfectly happy.” 

They had conquered. My heart yielded to both 
father and child, and I made a full surrender, 
with my head on Harry’s shoulder, and my arms 
around his child, and my tears all kissed away ; 
and a wonderful sense of home and belongings, 
and fullness and content, glowed through and 
through me, and I felt as if Susie’s smile came 
down in the sunbeam, irradiating thé whole scene, 
and blessing the new part I was to take in the 
lives which her death had left wrecked and 
stranded. 

Aunt Urania came to meet us as we returned 
to the farm-house, putting on her spectacles of 
discovery as shecame, But it needed no glasses 





to see what had happened. Déwy eyes, dishev- 
elled tresses, happy agitated faces, told the whole 
story, even without the help of the eestatic child 
in a wofully torn blouse crowing over his victory, 
and hardly waiting to get within ear-shot before 
betraying the secret in his clear high voice : 

“She’s going to marry me, Miss Scuddymore ; 
she promised she would.” And then, as an after- 
thought, he added, “Oh, and papa too.” 
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ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perpiexiry.—Some gray silk for a foundation will 
be best with your gray bunting. The Surtout Polo- 
naise Costume illustrated in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIIL, 
will be a good model. 

J. E.—Get nuns’ veiling or else fine French bunting 
and tamise cloth for the two surtouts to be worn as 
mourning. 

Kemr.—Nice black came!'s-hair or cashmere is about 
the only wool goods that is worn at all seasons, The 
English homespun cloth, of light quality, basket 
woven, will be nice for a serviceable surtout. 

L. B. W.—Your sample is Japanese poplin of better 
quality than that usually brought to this country, and 
will make you a very pretty summer dress, with basque 
and trimmed skirt piped with darker green satin de 
Lyon. 

C. B.—Surtout costumes are now worn everywhere. 
Pale blue, cream, or white nuns’ veiling will make a 
pretty summer dress for a girl of sixteen years. 

M. C. H.—White window-curtains should be trimmed 
across the bottom, but are not so long as to lie on the 
floor. The darned net trimming will be very pretty 
for them. White pearl buttons, or those tinted with 
plum-color, should be used for momie cloth suits. 

Mrs. N. MaoV.—Get black French bunting of the 
quality sold double width for 75 cents a yard for a 
business suit, and make it by the pattern of the Sur- 
tout Polonaise and Pelerine illustrated in Bazar No. 
24, Vol. XTIL. 

Wepvine Celi Cention guests at a wedding 
reception from fi eight in the evening will gen- 
erally wear full evening dress, though the English 
semi-dress suit, with frock-coat and vest of dark blue 
or black cloth, and gray pantaloons, will not be out of 
place. 

Mes. G. D.—You should get plain silk or satin de 
Lyon to match the purple silk in your stripe to com- 
bine with it. Wool stuff or grenadine will not look 
well with it, but now that purple is fashionable again, 
you can utilize your old dress, provided you do it care- 
fully. Have the basque and full lower skirt of the silk 
you now have. Put on all the gathered ruffles you 
have in a pyramid up the front, and merely edging the 
full back breadths of a short skirt. Then shirr some 
plain satin de Lyon down the front of the basque, and 
as panels down the side. Then have a scarf drapery 
of the two materials combined. 

M. E. S.—Your silk is a very pretty shade, and will 
look well made by the Combination Polonaise pattern, 
or else by that of the Black Silk Suit pattern, both of 
which are illustrated in the Bazar. 

R.—Your purple silk will be nice for a foundation 
skirt to be worn with a heliotrope silk of the Louisine 
checked designs, or else a foulard with gray ground 
and gay figures, piped with your violet shade of purple. 

Mas. J. B.G.—The large furnishing stores quoted at 
the end of the New York Fashions in Bazar No. 24, 
Vol. XIIL, furnish infants’ outfits. 

B.E. F.—Cream white barége, or else Chambéry gauze, 
either cream or pale green, would make a handsome 
basque and drapery with a trained skirt of your sea- 
foam: green silk. You can buy an inexpensive yet 
tasteful screen of ebonized wood, covered with Jap- 
anese paper, and suitable for a dining-room, almost 
as cheaply as you could purchase a clothes-horse and 
cover it with Canton flannel and enamelled cloth. 

R.—A flannel suit made of what is called bunting- 
flannel, of navy blue, will be useful at the sea-side. It 
should have a box-pleated waist, with round skirt and 
apron over-skirt neatly stitched. The French buntings 
for morning suits, with pongees, foulard, and summer 
silks for later in the day, are useful at sea-side resorts. 
Grenadines lose all their dressing in the damp air, 
and the same is true of muslins. ‘The Jersey costumes 
and Pilgrimage dresses already described in the Bazar 
are chosen for Newport and other gay places. Heavy 
silk and velvet lower skirts are also worn there all 
summer. The dark red Turkey calicoes and the gay 
momie cloths are the cottons most in vogue there. 

Mas. James R.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

M. Y. H.—Sashes of all kinds will be worn by young 
ladies this summer. Some are tied around the waist, 
and others low on the hips. Surah silk is the most 
stylish material for sashes. 

Mariz.—Make your écru lace bunting by the Shirred 
Polonaise pattern over a skirt of brown silk, or of 
olive, or else dark bottle green. Get grenadine or else 
polka-dotted satin-de Lyon, or perhaps black and 
white striped satin, to combine with your plain black 
satin. Make it by the pattern of the Black Silk Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII. The colored 
satin pleatings continue in fashion, but must stiiow 
less than an inch in order to be stylish. 

C. M. J.—Dark navy blue, gray, or else brown flannel 
of the smoothly woven kind, which is not twilled, and 
is called bunting-flannel, is best for a dress for a sea- 
voyage. A belted box-pleated waist, with a round 
skirt very full behind, and the over-skirt confined to 
the front and sides, is a favorite design for such a dress. 
Rows of stitching, or else wide Dlack Hercules braid, 
should be the trimming. 

Scxnsoutsex.—The “ Mum Sociable” about which you 
inquire is an entertainment where the guests are not 
allowed to speak until the clock strikes a certain hour, 
but must converse meanwhile by pantomime. 

Op Gret.—Asparagus and various other vegetables 
are frequently served alone as a course. Salad is gen- 
erally served thus before dessert ; two kinds of salad 
may be brought on at the same time. 

Lirrie May’s Mamma.—It is impossible to give ad- 
dresses in this column. Beige de santé at 25 cents a 
yard is sold at several of our leading stores. 

F. G. C.—Letters of condolence should invariably be 
acknowledged after the first days of bereavement are 
past. It is not your place to write again while your 
letter remains unanswered. 

Verpant Greenx,—Your sample is of écrn mohair. 
It should be trimmed with brown or dark green satin 
de Lyon. The usual way of announcing an engage- 
ment is for both parties to inform their most intimate 
friends. Whether a lady accepts the escort of another 
gentleman or dances with him during the engagement 
is a matter of mutual agreement. It is more correct 
to offer a lady one’s beat wishes than to congratulate 
her on an engagement, thongh the latter is frequently 
done 
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SANDS.” 
Cite fine picture, which was painted for that 
neble society, the British National Life-boat 
Institution, and which occupies a prominent place 
in their board-room, represents an English ship 
that has safely braved all the perils of an ocean 


voyage, only to be wrecked in sight of home on 
the treacherous Goodwin Sands, that lie in wait 
for travellers almost at the mouth of the Thames. 
The ship is at the mercy of the waves that are 
breaking mountains high over her deck, the masts 
and sails are washed away, the battered ‘hulk is 
fast going down amidst the quicksands, and the 
few survivors on board have retreated to the 


bow, and are frantically signaling to the life-boat 
that comes cleaving the waves to bring them 
succor. The picture is full of spirit,and is a 
graphic reproduction ofa scene that is constantly 
recurring on the dangerous English coast, bris- 
tling from one end to the other with formidable 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands, which count their 
victims by thousands, and which would be far 


more fatal to human life were it not for the ex- 
ertions of this excellent society, sketches of which 
have already appeated in our columns. During 
the year 1879 alone the National Life-boat Insti- 
tution, with its fleet of some three hundred boats, 
succeeded in saving 855 lives, while during the 
fifty-six years of its existence, from 1824 to the 
present time, it has rescued 26,906 persons from 
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a watery grave. This humane enterprise is ad- 
mirably organized, and receives the warm support 
of the British public. It extends the sphere of 
its operations, and at present has some twenty- 
five thousand gallant sailors in its employ. 

The Goodwin Sands, depicted in our engraving, 
and which are the terror of mariners bound for 
the Thames or the North Sea, are two dangerous 


Ns 
a 


sand-banks which stretch, opposite the Kentish 
coast, from the Isle of Thanet to the South Fore- 
land, being separated by a narrow channel, called 
the Swash, navigable only by small boats. Within 
them lies the safe roadstead, the Downs. At low 
water they are dry and firm in many parts, and 
are easily accessible to visitors from the shore, 
who sometimes even sport with danger by play- 


ing cricket thereon. But the incoming tide quick- 
ly transforms them into a mass of shifting quick- 
sands that eould tell tales of heart-rending agony. 
Light-ships are stationed at the northern and 
southern extremities of the Sands and at the 
Swash, and bells are kept ringing there in foggy 
weather; yet, despite these precautions, many a 
gallant ship goes down on the fatal Sands, and 
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on the neighboring sand-bank, the Brake, and 
there is no spot on the British coast that is more 
dreaded by sailors. The Goodwin Sands are said 
to have once formed part of the mainland of 
Kent, and to have been the property of the Saxon 
Earl Godwin, from whom they derive their name. 
They are supposed to have been submerged about 
the year 1200, 
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Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
Tris hat is of Tuscan straw. Around the crown are set 
bows of white satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, A 
spray of small white flowers completes the trimming. 


Batiste Apron. 

Tuts batiste apron is trimmed with two gathered ruffles 
each an inch and a half wide, which are edged with white 
lace seven-eighths of an inch wide, and headed with strips 
of batiste a quarter of an inch wide. The trimming for 
the bib and pocket consists of ruffles three-quarters of an 
inch wide edged with lace, and palm leaves, which are em- 
broidered on mull with light and dark blue silk, and edged 


Fig. 1.—GENTLEMAN’s 
Cravat,—[See Fig. 2.] 



















with lace  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide. Similar ruf- 
fles trim the bottom, 


Gentleman’s Cra- 
vat, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tus cravat is 
made’ of dark blue 
figured satin. For 
the binding, which 
is cut in connection 
with the under ends, 
cut of satin one piece 
a yard long, and two 
inches ‘and a_ half 
wide on the ends, 
and an inch wide in 


Fig. 2.—Pain Potonaise with Frencu the middle, and line 


Back, anp Rounp Sxrrt.—Bacx. it. Five inches and 
[For Front, see Fig. 1.]—Wira Cur three-quarters from 


Parer Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. the middle of this 
For pettern and description see Sup- strip, on each side, 
plement, No. L, Figs. 1%, 1°-6, set a piece of satin 


— 


a 


La 


Foutarp Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Linen CoLvar. 
For description see Supplement. 















Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Linen 
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Har ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
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Kyire AND Fork BasKET. 


and lining two inches and seven-eighths wide 
and nine inches and three-quarters long, as 
shown by the illustration. In adjusting the cra- 
vat tie the under ends as shown by Fig. 1, and 
cross the upper ends over these, fastening them 
with a pin as shown by Fig. 2. 


Linen Apron. 

Tuts gray linen apron is trimmed with an em- 
broidered ruffle an inch and a half wide worked 
on blue linen with light blue, .red, and yellow 
cotton, and with three folds of blue linen each 
a quarter of an inch wide. The bib and pocket 
are trimmed in a similar manner. 


Knife and Fork Basket. 


Tm#basket is made of wicker-work and var- 
nished black bamboo. The basket is furnished 
with sides and a bottom of pasteboard covered 
with red carriage leather, and divided into two 
parts by a partition. The basket is trimmed on 
each side at the top with a lambrequin worked 
on pinked brown cloth. Having transferred the 
outlines of the design to the material, trim the 
upper corners with narrow strips of brown vel- 
vet, which are chain-stitched on the foundation 





yj Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S 


with silk of the same color, and edged with gold cord. The 
cord is stitched on with brown silk. The middle design is 
worked in chain, herring-bone, and tent stitch, and in point 
Russe, with colored silk. For the flowers use pink, white, 
and blue silk, and for the stems and sprays olive green and 
brownish silk. Border the design with gold thread stitched 
on with brown silk and with a row of button-hole stitches 
of similar silk as shown by the illustration. Work a second 
row of button-hole stitches, and wind them with fine gold 
thread. The seam made by setting on the lambrequin is 
covered with a ruche of brown satin ribbon seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. The handle is made of bamboo, and is 
trimmed with bows of satin ribbon in the manner shown i 
the illustration. 


2 


CoLLar. 


For description see Supplement. 


Cravat.—[See Fig. 1.] 
























Cravat Bow with 
Spanish Em- 
broidery, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 420. 

Tuis cravat bow is 
made of navy blue 
velours ribbon with 
satin face, four inch- 
es wide. One of the 
loops and the end are 
trimmed with pieces 
of Spanish embroid- 
ery. The embroidery 
is worked on fine écru 
linen with real gold 
thread and fine sew- 
ing silk in dull tiats. 
Having transferred 
the design Fig. 2 to 
the material, edge the 


Fovtarp Dress.—Backx.—{ For Front, 
see Fig. 1, Page 424.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 38-46, 
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Fig. 1.—Ptariw Potonatse with Frenon Back, anp Rounp Sxter. 
Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2.]}—Wita Cor Parer Parrerx.—Price 
25 Crents.—[{For pattern and description see Suppl., No, L., Figs. 1*, 1-6.) 
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outlines of all the design figures with two gold 
threads, which are fastened on the foundation 
with long button-hole stitches of colored silk. 
In doing this either lay the outer gold thread in 
loops (observing the illustration), forming picots, 
which are fastened by means of the button-hole 
stitches on the opposite figure, or draw it through 
one of the loops on the opposite figure. For the 
arabesque figures use réséda, for the palms blue 
silk in two shades, and work the corner figures 
with rose, and the edge with blue silk. The de- 
sign figures are filled in satin stitch and point 
Russe with silk of a color to correspond with that 
of the edge, as shown by the illustration. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

Tuxse borders are suitable for trimming wash dress- 
es, and may be worked with white or colored cotton. 
The border Fig. 1 is worked in button-hole and satin 
stitch and in point Russe, while that shown 4 Fig. 2 
is worked in cross stitch, and is finished on the edge 
with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 420. 
Tues monograms are worked in satin and tent stitch 
and point Russe with fine white or colored embroidery 


cotton. 
Agrafes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 


Tuesr pretty gilt agrafes are designed for trimming 
bonnets, for fastening lace scarfs or small bouquets, etc. 


Velvet Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 420. 
Tuts cravat bow is made of loops and ends of violet 
velvet, and gold-lace an inch and a quarter wide. 


Brooch and Medallion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 425. 

Tar brooch, Fig. 1, is of silver and enamel, richly or- 
namented, and of a beautiful design. The medallion, 
Fig. 2, is of silver, and is now suspended from a velvet 
ribbon around the neck. 


Garden Hat. 
See illustration on page 425. 


Tur stiff frame of this hat is covered with raches of 
white tarlatan an inch and th uarters wide, which 
are sewed on in circular rows, beginning at the centre. 
A similar ruche is set inside of the brim on the edge. 
A black velvet ribbon an inch and a quarter wide is 
laid across the crown, and fastened with bows of the 
same, 


Ladies’ Mitts and Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 425. 
Turk mitt, Fig. 1, is netted with black silk, and orna- 
mented with yellow silk. 
The glove, Fig. 2, is woven of fine brown silk, and 
— with white insertion an inch and a quarter 
wide. 








HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed ; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Txomas Bisnop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
Te Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 


“ Constitution Water” haz been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever pore offered. it is not a spring water, 








buta tion <= t physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a s jalty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.] 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, Ero. 

I nave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in several 
cases of dyspepsia to my general satisfaction; and 
also have tried it in two consumption cases where I 
think it has done them a service. 

One, oO. J. H. Forgesrer, M.D. 

Jom.) 
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For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B.C. Perry's Lotion, Dr. Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
Remedy (a different pi ration) positively cures 
imples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. for circular. 
Bunt Goon & Co., 35 and 8T Park Place, N. Y.—{Com.] 





More economical, remarkable certainty of prompt 
action, » , every food. qnemy is guaranteed for 
Mrs. Auien’s V r Restorer. Every 
Seees sells it.—[Com.] 





AD VERTISEMEN'TS. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Pesce het gg OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids. me Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Makin my Senet, Embroideries, 
and all — ie for Soedlowed Fringes, Gimps, 
Button cect ote Seaeee iption, to match 
any tas: at popular prices. Samples sent. 





NEW YORK SHOPI G 







Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles ae — ~yaetteae taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, ad 
Miss MARY 5 HUNTINGDON 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 10th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 





Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 
















The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
te WAVE (whichjusttook 

-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
y sition), made wholly of 
Sz natural curly hair, is indis- 
: pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
—— longer than ANY other wave made. 
rice, $6 to $12. Sent, C.O0.D., 
with privilege of returning. To be had ONLW of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 10 ‘State Street, Chicago. 
_ Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 














Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C, Thompson. 


















GREAT BARGAINS. 
Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
00 apiece; do., do., extra 
oe, e, covering the ‘whole top, 

ronts of Water 
Pemseteen $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style, $1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 









as else, Wi 
Orders for not less than $5 00 filled C. CO. D., with 
onetime d of examinatiun. For smaller amounts, send 
oney Order or Stamps. Address 
HA ey & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 
00 Grand Street, New York City. 


THE LABLACHE 


Face Powder is the only perfect pare eiga y in the 
market. Price 50c. per box. Sold by all Druggists, 
A Descriptive Circular mailed free to any address. 

B. LEVY, 20 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


LIEBIG CO. S 











N y/ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS 


Are made by drawing in Rags, Yarns, &c., into one of 
our Stamped Burlap Patterns. Easy and fascinating 
work. sample, with hook and full directions, 
sent by mail, postage paid, on rece pt of $1. Send 
stamp for circular. Agents wanted everywhere. 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 
339 Sixth Avenue, N, ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








_STEEL PENS 


ALE OuT Ht WOR ALD, 
. PARI S| EXPO SITION -1878. 


f 








CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 

Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated "Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October, 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest edical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 

dred aMictions. RAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to ai a a = plete guide, address 

L, Caledonia Springs, Canada. 


14-Stop ORGANS, 


Stool, book, & music, boxed and shipped, only $85 00, 
New Pianos $210 to $1,600. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see my Midsummer offer Illus- 
trated, free. Address Dan. F. Beatty, Washington,N.J. 


as MACRAME LACE BRAIDS, free to any 
Ag me $110. Pattern and Instruction books, 
Agents wanted. Trade and teachers supplied. Ad- 











TIERCE & CO., 43 and 45 Chatham S8t., N.Y. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look o> acm and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
ee finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, aps and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN vee oe 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beau a special 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied ref A charge. aa 

Veloutine Face ety Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c, and $1 00 per bo: 

An unequalled padre of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved. , ean be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


"fo Preserve your Teeth Dellue’s 
Preparations 
Biscotin 










USE ' reg 


a e, 
P (Infant's Food.) 
- = 8.P. Hair Tonic 
+ Sale areae 
ue ia Sachets D’Iri 
$ °OTH-WA? © Elixir of Calisaya, 
«, GERIEELLUIOLNA = Glycerine Lotion, 
-£ YORK. tm Pectoral Cough 


™ Syrup, &c., &c. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE SGend for Circulars 


7. HE r 
Admuiration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


desi Ie eetondy 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............+ 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, Oue Year............ - + 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Hanrer’s Macazie..... 
Harrer’s Wreexty....... One Year..........$10 00 
Hagrgr’s Bazak......... 


Harper's Magazine..... 
Hanoun's Wasss.. +} One TONE vo cccces rs B 


Harper's Sesame, . a pie 
Harrenr’s Bazat......... } One Year ...+.+-++++ 70 
Harrer's Wrexty....... 

Harren’s Bazar....... *} One Year ....seeese. 700 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxiin Squarz, New York, 














Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


Se See eee ee © 
and richer assortment of ° Gintes, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 60. 


Coaching Parasols, Carriage Paraso- 
lettes. Satin, Brocade, and Lace Trimmed 
Parasols. American and English Um- 
brellas for Sun and Rain. 

N.B.—MOUNTING of every descrip- 
tion to order. 


Broadway & (9th St. 
ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT 








ht fete owen 
Consort :—* Take “anti-fat as I did.” 


T to get through 1 b ded 





LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” re 
levered) is the celebrated RE ee for CORP 


concentrated fluid-extract of sea |} Hehe ay" and is per- 
less. No particular change of diet re vi Log 7 
ill reduce a fat person from 2 Ibs. to 5 Ibs. a week. It 


itself, bi pat the harbinger of others,” wrote ihippoe rates 
ie aan years ago, and What was true then is no 
ess SO 
Allan’s ‘Antifat is endorsed by those east ag in the 
medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBAN oO 
Windsor, Su mS 2 een ajesty the ae referring 
toANTI-FAT in sh’ Medical Journal,” of 
pa 7th, 1879, cane oF oe some of this extract 
(races Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent lady, who in 
H 


anti-fat, 


Prattville, Ala. me es ico menadein MEDICINE 
Co. Buttalo, N. Yi: About three months 
mmenced wang ig Zour. Anti-fat, at which time 


ig oe de have su succeed —#. f- ommeing my weight 
ind: 


» trons, similarly 
situated, could exchange these useless garments for 


othe’ ve 
peey | of the ki 
many to use the fess t, who now object to using it, 


"ee is what you 
want in connection — — ye Ck Ene. 
“gg BOYD. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and eg pegs ae 
poms disfigurements from Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without siping the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


yas BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 2c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


2 Gold and Silver Chromo Sts A ig 10c., 
postpaid. G.L REED & OO., Nassau, N.Y: 








eo a nota 


ddress BOTAN 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTIOLE. 


Bos oom ds of Ladies grevice beving 
aren de FLOR- 

ENCE (wr Lae and tinted) since 1858, Reottty to their 

utiful and foheabieg effect upon the skin. 








arit 
A t Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





a 
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E.RUULET & 5 


Grand and Allen 8 sts., New York. 
PARASOLS. 


Fine Parasols were $20; now only $10. 
EIGHT-DOLLAR PARASOLS REDUCED fo $4 25. 
RED PARAGON SUN UMBRELLAS, } $2 15. 
BAMBOO HANDLES, REDUCED TO 





LOT OF ALL-SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 


26-inch, at $2 50. 
MIXED TWILLED, 22 and 24 inch, 50c, and 65c. 
JAPANESE PARASOLS, l5c., 25c., & 30c. ; half price. 


MILLINERY SILKS, 


LOT OF TWO- DOLLAR BROCADED) $1 25 
SILKS IN SOLID & COMBINED COLORS, { Pr. Yd. 


MILLINERY SATINS, 


50c., 65c., and T5c. yd., below any house in the City. 





1000 CARTONS NEW RIBBONS, Examine Lot at 13c. 
VELVET STRIPED GRENADINES, BLACK AND 
COLORS, at T5c., 95c., and $1 per yard. 

Have been sold at $1 50 and $2. 


LOOK AT OUR 


DRESS SILKS, 


At BSc. 75c., $1, up. 





Brocaded and Damasses, T5c.; worth $1 25. 


SUPERIOR BLACK SATINS, 


FOR SKIRTS, at 59 cents. 








At 95c. and 98c., 


BLACK DRESS SILKS; 
WORTH $125. 


LACE MITTS. 


SHORT, 2%5c., 85c., 50c.; 75c., $1, $1 25, up. 
LONG, 50c., 75c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75 to $10. 
MARGUERITE, IN COLORS, at $1 08. 
MAY FAIR, IN COLORS, 75c. 
LONG THREAD MITTS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
COLORS, 25c. 
CHILDREN’S MITTS IN SILK AND COTTON. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SUMMER NOW READY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CENTS PER ANNUM. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED 





TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


BOYS. 


Best assort- 
“ment ot » Clothing 


on Broadway for Boys. 





Kilt Suits, $3 00 worth $5 00 
o “ oo 


School Suits, 500 “ 7 00 

“ “ 4 00 ae 5 50 
Odd Pants, eS  Siaioay 2 00 
Shirt Waists, tay I 00 
Straw Hats, yaoi 75 


Lord &8 Laylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





50 = ee ne. New A Srute, Novthford, Ct.” 
name, 10c. G, A. Spring, Northford, 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, lve. 
40 all Chromos,i@c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 


5) Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 





CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Greer, P. M. . Higganum, Ct. 








1880 JONES 1840 


sions fm 
CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
pecbenaared, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov" SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 6 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. e “os ge 


JONES 


| Eighth Avenue 
a Nineteenth Street. 


O° 
x 








Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. 











2 ONES 


CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 
FURNITURE. 
DOMESTICS. 


OU LACES. 

GLOVES. 
HOSIERY, 
MILLINERY. 


O 
O 
a) 
0 
oA 


VV tees Fornisitna Q’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SI SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. — 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth ave, 
NEW YORK. 


Ginghams and Seersuckers. 


RICH ASSORTMENT—LATEST STYLES—BEAU- 
TIFUL PLAIDS and STRIPES. PRICES: 

DRESS GINGHAMS, 10c., 123/c., 15c., 18¢., 20c. 

SEERSUCKERS, lc., 16c., 18c., 20c. 

BOURETTE LINENS, 123¢c. per yard. 


BUNTINGS. 


LARGE STOCK BLACK AND COLORED BUNT- 
INGS, 5c. to S5c. 


NOVELTIES. 


GREAT VARIETY OF NOVELTY DRESS GOODS 
from 25c. up. 


STLKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, T5c., 85c., $1 00., up. 
COLORED SILKS from 75c. to $2 00. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES OF GOODS 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS on RECEIPT of STAMP. 


KEYES, Eighth Ave. 








LEAVING THE CITY 


Be sure and purchase a copy of the Summer 
Number of 


Erichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


It will remind you of a hundred things nec- 
essary to your comfort while in the country— 
showing in the most fashionable and convenient 
styles—and inform you exactly what prices should 
be paid for every article of feminine necessity 
It contains : 

Illustrated descriptions of all Summer 
Rovelties and Standard Goods ; 

Accurate Quotations of Metropolitan 
retail prices; 

Interesting and Instructive Reading 
Matter. 

Don’t fail to look at the Departments of Tour. 
ists’ Articles and Summer Sports and Pastime. 

For sale by all newsdealers. Price, 50c. a year , 
or, 15c. per copy. Premium List, containing 
hundreds of useful and ornamental articles, free 
to any address. 


EHRICH BROS., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


ASK FOR THE 


FAVORITE RUFFLING 


TRADE 





MARK. 





LATEST AND CHOICEST STYLES. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 











One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the | sustenance and growth of the human system, 


1880 





being 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





d as determi 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


d by chemical analysis of starch, 

















HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


VOLUME xii. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 

HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Bound SHWE. 200... cccccnrcccccccsvocreseeee = 


ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “ 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 


(for child from 2 to 7 years Old).........+++- “ 13 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- “« 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

WO FIN i tise ce eegcctvcccccsescases sce “ 15 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... bd 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt " 
POSTILION BASSOE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt..............eee.+ 


“ 18 


A complete list of all Patterns 


tion, Address 








Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, senoes 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt 

CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque ha 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt > 


(for child from Lto5 years old).. .. 20 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double - Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years O1d).....-+....006 ei eeeee “ 91 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape. .... “ 21 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt.. .. “ 22 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT ——. 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ** 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt..............00+8 “ 2 
COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt...............e0000. *g 
PLAIN — with French Back, -_ 
Round Skirt...... .... paddncedibetwbidece 7S 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


BEFORE: 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF HEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recendite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
— Appendix. By Henry Magryn Dexrer. 

rge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
IL. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
oe of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 

thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 

Cloth, $4 00 m 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 


A His- 


Bushnell. With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 
IV. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morter. The following volumes are now ready: 


ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesise Srerurn. 
COWPER. By Gotpwr Smits. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste Sreruen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wiittam Briaox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.t.1am Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Saaimr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcn. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Trottorr. 
BURKE. By Joun Morey. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Downpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovunpr. 
CHAUCER. By Apvo.rnus Wintiam Warp. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vv. 
BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G, 
Hersermann. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Vi. 


GIBBON’'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Enwann 
Gipson. With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M. Gurzor, 
and Dr. Wittiam Samira. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 


Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
canlay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) vir 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
Tuvr Ni0018, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vut 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of Davip 
Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. S. Brewer, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $150. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series. 


1x. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1880. 


Har Lo Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the : being a Guide through Great Britain and 
eelenee France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, ‘Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproxe Feremer. With M: aps and Plans of 


Cities. Nineteenth Year (1880). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. I1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


———Q 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamiiron Aipt. 15 cents. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne Beater. 15 cents. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marcarer Veter. 25 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Buackmore. 15 cents. 


Reata: What’s ina Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 


By R. D. Biacxmore. 


15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. 15 cents. 
The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Estren Cooxe. 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. 


By Lady Avevusra 
Nori. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. 


By Marta M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 175 cents. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Many Crow. Hay. 15 cents. 


Daireen. By Franx Franxrort Moors. 


15 cents. 


Two Women. 


By Groretana M.Cratx. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Arrnur Garrritus. 15 cts. 
The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent. 


Translated by Lazga E. Kenpatu. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fouvert Syxex. 15 cents. 








2” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Tnited States, on receipt of the price, 








ew Hanree’s Catratocun mailed free on receipt of 
Vine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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FACETIZA. 

A man having an- 
nounced that he was 
once in a communit 
where they all mind 
their own business, his 
statement was doubted, 
and he was called upon 
to tell where it was, “It 
was on board a ship at 
sea,” he said, “and the 
passengers were all too 
sick to meddle with one 
another's affairs.” 


————_—_ 
It is astonishing how 
full four women can fill 
a church pew made to 
accommodate six, when 
some woman they don’t 
like comes along the 
aisle inquiringly looking 
for a place to sit down. 
os 


“T am afraid, sir, tans A 
are in a settled melan- 
choly.” 

“No, madam, my mel- 
ancholy won’t settie; it 
has too much grounds.” 

—_—_—_—_>—_--—— 


“See here, Georgie,” 
said a fond mamma to 
her little son, as they 
walked on the beach, 
** what a lot of nice little 
round stones,” 

“Yes,” grumbled whee 
Georgie, as he cast a oN 
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During the holiday 
season the managers of 
hotels in Geneva, Lu- 
cerne, and Lausanne 
look u strangers as 

is ed for 
g; and among the 
charges for a dinner they 
will not scruple to enter 
bravely, “four gas-burn- 
ers, br panes; rose- 
water for finger-glasses, 
one franc a head; sa- 
Joon, eleven francs,” just 
as if they had given their. 
customers the option 
between being served in 
a private room or on the 
street pavement. Some 
time ago’ a Genevese 
hotel-keeper stole a 
march on his competi- 
tors oy, adding to his 
bills, ‘* View, ten francs.” 

“What do you mean 
by ‘ view’ ?” the traveller 
used to ask. 


“Why, the view of 
Lake Leman and Mont 
Blanc which you get 
from these windows,” 
ad hotel-keeper would 
re 





P But T have come to 
Switzerland on purpose 
to get these views, and I 
can have them from the 
streets without paying. 4 

“That may he; but 
here you have the satis- 





--= ELLEW 





searching glance around, 





faction of having them 


Marriage is often said to be the end of 
a man’s troubles; yes, but—which end ? 


“and not a blessed thing 
to throw ’em at!” 


















iat SE 
A bunch of flowers, 
A book or two, 
A little billing, 
A little coo, 
A little coming, 
And going, tll 
They go to church 
And say, “I will.” 
And that ends it. 


Young man, you’re wrong, 
You surely are; 
You worked that rhyme 
Just one too far. 
It ends right there— 
Oh no, it don’t, 
For coming home 
She says, “I won't!” 
And that begine it. 
— 
THE EARLY VISITOR. 


A TALE OF A DOUBLE KNOCK. 





Oh, Sally, there’s a double knock! 
My! what a long, long rap! 

And you've got on your dirty frock, 
And not a bit of cap! 


Do tidy up yourself a bit, 
And look a little smart; 
Here, put an apron over it, 

And hide the ragged part. 


And there's the drawing-room not swept— 
I feel I'm quite disgraced. 

It’s shameful that they should be kept. 
Good gracious! de make haste. 


Quick, take the broom from out the hall, 
And hide the pail away. 

Oh, mercy! wy will people call 
So early in the day? 


And, Sally, if it’s Miss O'Stiea 
(That woman's calls I dread), 
Don't let her in, and say—oh, say 

T'm out—or ill—or dead. 


And if it's rent they've come to seck, 
Just pleasantly explain 

Your master ‘Il call one day next week, 
And—there ! they’ve knocked again. 


Go, Sally; fly !—who can it be? 
The Smiths? the Greens? the Wrights ? 
Miss Pry ?—No, no, it can’t be she, 
Though p'rhaps it is the Whites. 


Or p'rhaps—but no; it never can 
Be handsome Captain Brown? 
That clever, pleasant, wicked man, 

Aad Edward up in town! 


Hark! now I hear the door lock click! 
I hope it’s Major Brook. 

Good gracious, Sally, do be quick— 
1 wonder how I look. 


Well—weill—who is it? tell me, pray. 
You should have come before. 
Who? which? how many? Sally, say— 
h!—‘' Some one for next dorr,” 


MISS O’FLANNAGAN. 


An old fellow of eighty-six was introduced 
to Dupuis of the Varieties. The old man 
looked quite his age, but flattered him- 
self that he seemed mach younger. 
* Righty-six years !” cried Dupuis, 
with an air of stupid admira- 
tion. “Eighty-six years! 
how extraordinary! You 
seem younger by at least 
eighteen months.” 


—_ 
A thorn in the 
bush is worth 
two in the 
hand. 
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THE AMATEUR NATURALIST. 


Inspreive.—tIt is maintained that the most inspiring natural sight which a 
glazier can contemplate is the gleam of early day breaking through the windows. 
—_———_—_———— 


‘Tux Perper or Acz.—Cinderella dances, which begin early and end at midnight, 
commend themselves probably to a majority of girls who have ‘* come out.” 
We hear, however, of a consequential young lady who positively declined to at- 
tend one because the invitation said “from eight to twelve,” whilst she was 
fourteen last birthday. 








Evceniz 1n New York. 





before you without leay- 
ing the hotel.” 

‘Well, but the wea- 
ther has been rainy and 
f during the last week, so that I have not seen Mont Blanc at all, and under 
the circumstances ten francs a day is too dear.” 

“ Ah, sir, wait until the sun shines, and then you will admit that no sum of 
money whatever could pay for such a matchless sight.” 

The crafty speaker of these words was wise ; but soon afterward a rival hotel- 
keeper trumped his best card by the simple een of putting on his bills, 
“Views not charged for,” which struck the public as quite a liberal concession. 

—_———— 

“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO,” ETC. 
Uno xe (to conductor). “I suppose you won't charge for this little man ?” 
Conpvuoror (to child). “* How old are you, little sir ?” 

y. “Iam five when I am at home, but three when travelling.” 





siseillaliiaensibonn 
Major Morntneoarr. “ Now, my dear Miss Lancytt, whilst I enjoy a little 

Madeira, favor me with your latest song.” 

am. anoytr. “ Certainly, major; my last is ‘Drink, Puppy, Drink,’ you 
ow. 


A droll mistake, a t prary tells us, was made by an imaginative old 
dame, who, baving permitted a telegraph pole to be placed on the top of her 
house, waited upon the chief of the telegraphic company concerned to com- 
in that she could get no sleep of a night, being kept awake by the noise 
made by the messages passing over her head. “I don’t think, sir,” 
said she, “ you can be aware of all that’s said along them wires. 
There’s a deal that hadn’t ought to be. I can assure you, sir, that 
very much that’s said there, that I have to lie and listen to, is 
such as no decent woman ought to hear; and I hope you will put 
a stop to it.” The amused gentleman was hardly able to meet the 
accusation with due gravity; but he did contrive to keep his 
countenance while he informed the old lady that the young men 
who had hitherto worked the wires were under notice of dis- 
mm , and that in future only young women of great respecta- 
bility would be employed, so there would be no danger of her 
propriety being shocked again. 





—_—_~——— 

The following problem is given for some beginver in arithmetic 
to solve: The lish language has one “ t” and four substitutes 
for “t,” namely, ct as in “ctesiphon,” pt as in “ ptisan,” phth as 
in “ phthisic,” th as in “Thomas.” It also has “a” and ten sub- 
stitutes for “a,” namely, ai as in “vain,” ay as in “ray,” eigh as 
in “eight,” eig as in “reign,” ey as in.“ they,” aig as in “cam- 
paign, ea as in “ break,” au as in “ gauge,” ao as in “ ,” aigh 
as in’ laight.” Combining the above, ow many different wa 
are there of spelling the first syllable of the word “ tailor” ? and then, writing 
the second syllable with har, ler, lir, lor, bur, Wr, Jarr, lerr, lirr, lorr, lurr, lyrr, 
Nar, Her, Hir, Hor, llur, llyr, Harr, Jerr, irr, Horr, Warr, llyrr, lour, leur, laer 
py leur, i , how many different ways are there of spelling the whole word 

r 


lor” ? 
—_— ——— 
It is odd, and sometimes melancholy, to see a man trying to “make up his 
mind” when he has no material on hand to work with. 
— ~~ 





“Stars,” said an Irishman, “are much more useful than the sun, for they 
shine in the night, when it is dark, but the sun-shines only in the daytime, 
when there is light enough without it.” 


—————»————__ 

About the most troublesome faction in any political party is dissatis-faction. 

—a——— 
A THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION. 

Master Fueppy. “ Was all the ducks killed at the flood too, sis?” 

Sister. “ Yes, dear.” 

Masrer F. “ Why was they ?” 

ee “Well, you see it was all water, and there was nothing for them to 
eat.” 

Mastere F, “ But conldn’t they dive down and get the worms ?” 

Sister. “ No, dear, it was too deep.” 

Master F, (still unconvinced). * But it wasu’t too deep at the edge, sis, was it?” 























IN A BAD FIX. 


Party In WRECK (in sheer despair). Oh, this is too bad! Every stitch of my Clothing is behind the Rock she is sitting on, together with my Wig. The boat is filled 
with Crabs, the Mosquitoes are sucking my life-blood, and I have nearly broken my shins on the rocks, creeping to this place?” 








